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Notes. 
THE ALDINE ANCHOR: AN IMPROMPTU. 


Among the many occasional pieces of poetry 


which were contributed by the Rey. John Mitford, | 


of Benhill, to the Gentleman's Magazine, the fol- 


lowing appeared in the number for May, 1836:— | <4” 
8 app —— | Mitford. 


“THE ALDINE ANCHOR: AN IMPROMPTU. 


“ Ai 8 oppayides hiv Zorwy, MeAccds, } "1x Ods, 2) Avpa 
povoixh, % “A-yxupa 
Pedag., lib. iii, c. xi. 


“ (Trans.) ‘ Let your emblems, or devices, be a dove, or 
a fish, or a musical lyre, or a naval anchor.’ 
“ Would you still be safely landed, 
On the Aldine Anchor ride ; 
Never yet was vessel stranded 
With the Dolphin by its side. 
“ Fleet is Wechel’s flying courser, 
A bold and bridleless steed is he ; 
But when winds are piping hoarser, 
The Dolphin rides the stormy sea, 


“ Stephens was a noble printer, 
Of knowledge firm he fixt his Tree ; 
But Time in him made many a splinter, 
As, old Elzevir, in thee, 
“ Whose name the bold Digamma hallows, 
Knows how well his page it decks ;* 
* This is an allusion to the late Abraham John Valpy, 
the printer of the Delphin Classics, which are all im- 
pressed with this black Digamma.—J. G. 1. 


vavTikh.—Clement. Alerandrin. | 
| 


3ut black it looks as any gallows 
Fitted for poor authors’ necks. 
“ Nor Time nor Envy e’er shall canker, 
The sign that is my lasting pride ; 
Joy, then, to the Aldine Anchor, 
And the Dolphin at its side. 
“ To the Dolphin, as we 're drinking, 
Life, and health, and joy we send; 
A Poet once he sav’d from sinking ; 
And still he lives—the Poet’s friend.” 

When these verses appeared in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, their author was its editor, and the 
late William Pickering of Piccadilly was its pub- 
lisher. Mr. Mitford’s literary fame had been first 
established by his services as “the Editor of Gray”: 
and he will probably continue to be remembered 
chiefly in that capacity. He afterwards edited 
the works of some other writers in Pickering’s 
series of the Aldine Poets. Pickering also brought 
out, with his wonted neatness and elegance, various 
original volumes of poetry by authors of the day. 
It was thus he earned the compliment expressed 


| in the closing words of Mr. Mitford’s lines. 


I have been induced to request the republication 
of this spirited impromptu upon seeing it quoted 
in The History of Signboards, by “Larwood and 
Hotten (p. 229), recently published, in which it is 


attributed to the pen of Sir Sam. Egerton Brydges 


(there misprinted “ Bridges”). This error is, I 


| find, easy of explanation. In the Gentleman's 


Magazine the impromptu happens to follow copies 


| of Sonnet 684 and Sonnet 822, extracted from the 


series by Sir Egerton Brydges; and, as it has no 
signature whatever, it has been supposed to have 
come from the same source. But I can positively 
state, from my own knowledge, that The Aldine 
Anchor was actually written by the Rey. John 
Joun Goven NIcHOoLs. 


HISTORICAL PARALLEL. 


The student of Herodotus who may happen to 
read Miss Rogers’s Domestic Life in Palestine, can 
scarcely fail to be struck with a curious parallel 
which exists between a story told by the father 


| of history, and one given by the gifted author of 
| the modern chronicle. 


We learn from Herodotus (b. iii. 118) that, 
when Darius asked the wife of the condemned 
Intaphernes whether she would have him pardon 


| her husband, her brother, or her son, she replied : 
| “Since the king grants me ‘the life of one, I 


choose my brother from them all. Surprise being 


| expressed at her selection, she explained: “O 


king, I may have another husband if God will, 
and other children if I lose these, but as my father 
and mother are no longer alive, I cannot by any 
means have another brother: for this reason 

spoke as I did.” Darius was satisfied with her 
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answer, and liberated her eldest son as well as her 


brother. 
The story told by an oriental to Miss Rogers is 


as follows : — 

“ When Ibrahim Pasha, the son of Mahomet Ali, ruled 
in Palestine, he sent men into all the towns and villages 
to gather together a large army. Then a certain woman 
of Serfurich sought Ibrahim Pasha at ’Akka, and came 
into his presence, bowing herself before him, and said: 
*O my lord, look with pity on thy servant, and hear my 

rayer. A little while ago there were three men in my 

ouse, my husband, my brother, and my eldest son. But 
now behold, they have been carried away to serve in 
your army, and I am left with my little ones without a 
protector. I pray you grant liberty to one of these 
men, that he may remain at home.’ And Ibrahim had 
pity on her, and said: ‘O woman, do you ask for your 
husband, for your son, or for your brother?’ And she 
said: ‘O my lord, give me my brother!’ And he an- 
swered : ‘ How is this, O woman, do you prefer a brother 
to a husband or a son?’ The woman, who was renowned 


for her wit and readiness of speech, replied in an im- | A . - 
_— demical bodies the power of so doing; and on 


promptu rhyme : — 
‘If it be God’s will that my husband perish in your 
service, 

I am still a woman, and God may lead me to another 

husband : 

If on the battle-field my first-born son should fall, 

I have still my younger ones, who will in God’s time 

be like unto him, 

But oh! my lord, if my only brother should be slain, 

I am without remedy—for my father is dead, and my 

mother is old, 

And where should I look for another brother ?’ 

And Ibrahim was much pleased with the words of the 
woman, and said: ‘O woman, happy above many is thy 
brother; he shall be free for thy word’s sake, and thy 
husband and thy son shall be free also.’ Then the woman 
could not speak for joy and gladness. And Ibrahim said : 
* Go in peace, let it not be known that I have spoken with 
you this day.’ Then she rose, and went her way to her 
village trusting in the promise of the Pasha. After three 
days her husband and son and brother returned unto her, 
saying : ‘ We are free from service by order of the Pasha, 
but this matter is a mystery to us.’ And all the neigh- 
bours marvelled greatly, But the woman held her peace, 
and this story did not become known until Ibrahim’s 
departure from Akka, after the overthrow of the Egyptian 
government in Syria in 1840."—Domestic Life in Pales- 
tine, p. 272. 

We wonder what the husband and the son 
thought of wifely and motherly affection, when 
the mystery of their deliverance was cleared up. 

St. SwirHry. 


AcapemicaL Costume.—This subject has been 
discussed in “N. & Q.” under the (to my mind) 
less appropriate heading of “Clerical Costume” 
(3S. x. 196, 233). The simple question is, if 
an academic body, by adopting particular hoods 
as the mark of different degrees, has the right 


from law or custom of prohibiting those who hold 
similar degrees conferred elsewhere from using 
the same hoods — such hoods being properly the 
mark of the degree, and not of the locality where 
conferred P 
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First, then, the question of Honorary De- 

es:—Are not those who receive them gra- 
duates? Latcus (p. 196) denies this; and yet, 
what is a graduate but one who has received an 
academic degree? The Oxford lists of graduates 
include all such. 

Secondly, does not a Lambeth degree make the 
recipient a Master of Arts, or Doctor, as the case 
may be, to all intents and purposes? The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury grants these degrees under 
the Act of Parliament authorising him to do all 
acts not forbidden by God's word, which, before 
the blessed Protestant Reformation, the Pope of 
Rome had been accustomed todo. If then the Pope 
conferred the degree and the suited dress, the Pro- 
testant archbishop can do the same ; and whoever 
objects to either, does so in direct opposition to 
the statute law. Now the Popes not only be- 
stowed degrees, but they used to confer on aca- 


this such bodies still act, giving with the degree 
the right to use the appropriate dress. It would 
be strange indeed if the French objection, men- 
tioned by Laicvs, should be maintained: that a 
degree conferred by the Pope should not have the 
same validity as one conferred by those who had 
received the authority from him of granting it. 
The case of Samuel Peploe decided that Oxford 
and Cambridge had no right to limit who are 
graduates legally; much more have they none 
in the matter of costume to the prejudice of 
Lambeth. 

Thirdly, the University of Bologna, and those 
based on its model, grant as the accompaniment 
of a degree, “ queecunque usquam gentium Artium 
Magistris [or Doctoribus, of any faculty, as the 
case may be] competunt privilegia et ornamenta.” 
Such a diploma is definite enough, and it is un- 
derstood as giving the right to use such marks of 
a degree as are customary in any particular land 
or locality, quite irrespective of the claims of par- 
ticular universities to appropriate some special 
hood to the exclusion of other graduates. 

Fourthly, the fifty-eighth canon has no legal 
force whatever; and so long as that is the case, 
it might be considered legal to argue on it: but 
let it be granted that it states in words a decent 
custom, then, in order to carry out such custom, 
we have only to inquire—Who are graduates? 
And this must be discussed in an academical 
sense, and not in an ecclesiastical (if that be 
possible). LaELIvs. 


Scotisn Recorp Pusrications.—Amongst the 
works enumerated for publication, we were not a 
little vexed to observe Andro of Wynton’s Chro- 
nicle, the only valuable portion of which was 
admirably edited by Macpherson, and printed in 
two volumes royal 8vo years since. No doubt 
the portion commencing with the Creation of the 
World was omitted, most properly, as useless; but, 
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so far as related to the historical portion that fol- 
lowed, the text was given most accurately. Why, 
therefore, expend money in reprinting what has 
already been done in a manner so confessedly ex- 
cellent merely because there is an unprinted part 
of no value at all except to philologists. 

The late ableantiquary, W. Turnbull, Esq., edited, 
underauthority of the Masterof the Rolls,a Metrical 
Scotish Chronicle in three large royal 8vo volumes. 
It was executed with that care and critical accu- | 
racy for which that lamented gentleman was so 
much distingushed ; but, after all his labour, have | 
any good fruits arisen out of it? Can it be shown 
that it contains new matter of any importance ? 
Is it not a mere versification of the explored 
fables of Scotish History, of which the world has | 
had already quite enough? To be sure it has | 
been said to be valuable philologically ; but is that 
any reasonable ground for the great cost created 
by its publication ? | 

On the other hand, it is announced that there 
is to be an edition of Fordun. If the genuine text 
of this historian can be given, separated from the | 
ex post facto of his continuator, such a contribu- | 
tion to our historical literature would be a boon of 
no small value. 

Perhaps we may be forgiven for asking what | 
has become of the copies unsold of the various 
Rolls publications? That the entire prints have 
not been exhausted we are inclined to suspect. | 
Might not these be disposed of in the way in 
which booksellers usually distribute stock after | 
the lapse of a certain number of years? The pro- | 
duce of such sales would supply a certain amount 
of funds, and lessen drafts on the Treasury, besides 
saving warehouse-room rent, and enabling those 
whose purses are not very full to spend a little 
money occasionally in acquiring what they take a 
fancy for. 

In this way—as the object, we presume, of the 
publications is for the benefit of the country—the 
volumes would be spread over the kingdom, and 
the chances of destruction, by accidental fire or 


injury by damp in the warehouses, excluded. 
J.M. 


One ALPHABET FOR Evrope. — The unity of 
nations, of the same race and language, now be- | 
coming so great a fact, promises to realise so many 
most important advantages in a political point of 
view, that a wish naturally arises for the speedy 
arrival of some signal literary benefits from the 
same source. Among these we may surely reckon 
the abandonment by the Germans and Russians 
of their peculiar alphabets, both in printing and 
writing, and the adoption by these widely-spread 
communities of the Roman letter. The Germans | 


already use this letter in works treating of scien- 
tific subjects, and may on this account be more 
readily inclined to extend it to all books, and thus | 
remove a difficulty which repels a beginner at the 


outset in learning German. The characters used 
in letter-writing are still more crabbed and per- 

lexing. Let Germans show their love of unity, 
in a sense beyond the bounds of the fatherland, 
by lessening the hindrances to literary and 
friendly intercourse between them and other na- 
tions, and thus assist, in what must be dear to 
them, to diffuse a knowledge of their rich and noble 
language and literature as widely as possible. The 
same remarks as referring to the alphabet will 
apply to Russia, which has so great a future be- 
fore it. J. Macray. 

AnoriGInes.— The Record of Sept. 28, 1866, has 
the following letter. I do not know whether any 
legal proceedings have been taken upon it : — 

“THE RUSSIAN CIRCUS. 
(To the Editor of The Record.) 


“ Sir,—A great hippodrome and Russian circus visited 
Rasen on July 6. Amongst other attractions was a 


| ‘horde of wild men,’ according to placard, ‘from the 


island of Yesso, have been exhibited in the principal 
cities of Russia, France, and Prussia. They landed on 
the hospitable shore of England at Hull, Jan. 29, 1865, 
in the good ship Constantine, Captain Manderfelt. The 
proprietor, unable to speak the English language, has, 


| through the intervention of their consul, made arrange- 
| ments to unite these wonderful people with the grand 


Russian circus, where they will appear at mid-day and 
evening performance, and give a vivid description of 


| their wild hunting exploits.’ 


“Those who saw them told me they gave no such de- 
scription, but were confined in a cage like wild beasts, 
bobbing up and down, and uttering a strange inarticulate 
noise. And this sad exhibition has been travelling osten- 
tatiously from place to place, and witnessed by thousands 
of Englishmen. [ have corresponded with the Abori- 
gines Protection Society, who express themselves ready to 
take action on the subject when they can find the present 
locale of the Russian circus. Can any of your readers 
inform us ? 

“ Yours truly, F. F. 
“ Tealby, near Rasen, Sept. 17, 1866.” 


The cruelties of English showmén are notorious. 


| When I was a boy several Esquimaux, “caught 


by Captain Parry,” were exhibited. They ate 
what appeared to be train oil and candle-ends, 


| but one refused, with some petulance, a tallow dip 


kindly offered by a spectator. The showman 


| promptly declared that they would not eat anything 


till it had been examined by the medicine-man 
and blessed by the priest, and that each operation 
would take time. When the Lyceum was unat- 
tractive, Mr. Arnold, the manager, caught some 


| Red Indians, who did the war-whoop and repre- 


sented scalping. Afterwards they became High- 


| landers “ who have fought for their country, many 


of whom have balls in their bodies.” A collec- 
tion of such atrocities would be interesting. 
FirzHorxkIns. 
Paris, 
Toas.—Allow me to advance a surmise. I have 
often wondered what is the derivation of the word 


| “togs,” a slang term for clothes; and at last 
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I think I can with propriety cry “Eureka! 
Sooth to say, I have come to the conclusion that 
“togs” is nothing more nor less than a corruption 
and a contraction of the Latin tega, which, by-the- 
way, Mr. Keightley says was a “large woollen 
shawl of a semi-circular shape,” and not a gown, 
as is generally supposed. Whence Mr. K.’s au- 
thority for so saying ? and what do your readers 
think of my surmise? Mr. Hotten’s Slang Dic- 
tionary is in eclipse on the subject. 
W. H. WrirrraMs. 

Funerat Superstition. — There is still re- 
maining, among the lower orders, a great amount 
of superstition. The following lately came under 
my notice:—One of my family being in a house 
ata funeral, after the corpse had left the house 
for the church, she happened to shut the outer 
door, which sadly disconcerted the old nurse. 
She opened it again instantly, remarking, that 
even its being temporarily shut was dangerous ; 
but had it remained closed till the mourners re- 
turned home, there would certainly have been 
another corpse taken from the house within the 
year. I saw another instance of this feeling last 
week. After the corpse had left the house, a 
violent storm of rain took place ; but the door was 
kept open, although the rain beat in, and must 
have done some damage to the property inside. 
On making an inquiry, I find it also extends to 
the windows. Not a door or window must be 
shut until the mourners returned. 

Is this superstition in vogue in other counties 
besides Hampshire ? Samvet Saw. 





Corrripér’s Ruywe.—< story is told of Cole- 
ridge that, being asked to furnish a rhyme for the 
name Julianna, he replied : — 

“ Coughing in a shady grove, 
Sat my Julianna ; 
Lozenges I gave my love, 
. Ipecachuana,” 

If this story is true, it is singular that neither 
Coleridge nor his auditors perceived that he did 
not supply the desired rhyme, the ana at the end 
of one word being identical in sound with anna 
in the other. Manna, Hosanna, and some other 
words, do rhyme with Juliana. UNEDA. 

Philadelphia. 

Ruyue to Trasveroo.—An American journal 
contains the following : — 

“ When Stiggins started from Timbuctoo, 
He forgot his Bible and Hymn-book too !!” 
S. Jackson. 

Seats or tar Gentry.—Chamberlayne, in his 
Mag. Brit. p. 
saying, which is worth preserving: — 

“ The Buildings of England, or rather the Seats of the 
Gentry, have been thus anciently valued : 

“ The North for Greatness, the East for Health, 

The South for Neatness, the West for Wealth.” 
A. A. 
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252 (1708), gives the following | 
| but I believe it is possessed of considerable merit 


| the late Archdeacon Pott. 
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Querics. 


Anonyrmovs.—I possess a Roman Catholic book 
of devotion called The Divine Office for the Use of 
the Laity, 4 vols. 8vo, 1763; no place or printer's 
name. At the end of each volume, before the 
index, is the following “ declaration of the 
author ’”’: 

“ T submit whatever is contained in this work to the 
Judgment of the Apostolic See (wherein resides the 
visible head of the Church of Christ on earth), to that 
of the Apostolic Vicars in England, and of the whole 
Catholic Church, in whose communion I hope, by the 
grace of God, to live and die. C. C, C, A—D. A. 

“ April 17, 1763.” 

I am anxious to know who was the author, and 
what the place of publication. A.O. V. PB. 


Who wrote Manuscript Memorials, London, 
1831? Joun Davipson. 


Corns. —I have a battered old copper coin like 
a halfpenny in my possession, which I picked up 
in the United States. On one side there is a head 
with the legend “ Georgius triumpho.” Nothing 
else is decipherable. What is the coin? 
Is a silver coin with this legend — 
ARCHI . AUST . DUX . BURG. BRAB. 
(reverse) — 
PHIL] «.seeseeeeee 
of any rarity or value ? 


INDIAR , REX. 
F. M. 8. 


Guiascow.—The correspondent of to-day’s Daily 
Telegraph (Oct. 1, 1866) gives the possible deri- 
vation of the name Glasgow from Glas (grey), 
and gobba or gow (a smith). Can any of your 
correspondents inform me if this is really the case, 
or help me to a better derivation ? 

C. F. Comne. 

“Titstory oF THE IstE or Man.” —There is a 
large folio MS. “ History of the Isle of Man” in 
the possession of C. Wicksted, Esq., Shakenhurst, 
Worcestershire. It belonged to the library at 
Betley Hall, Staffordshire. It appears to have 
been written about the close of the great civil 
wars in Charles II.’s reign, and gives a very 
copious and full account of the government and 
institutions of the island. Was this MS. known 
to, or consulted by, any writer on the history of 
the island? The author is said to be some per- 
son who retired to its shores during the troubles 
of civil war in England. 

Tuomas E. WINNING TON, 

“ Jerutua.”—In 1846 was published Jephtha, 
a dramatic poem, by a Lady: Caines, publisher, 
Halkin Street. I have not seen this sacred drama, 


as a literary work, and was printed with the 
laudable intention of aiding a church building 
fund. The authoress is said to be a niece of 
Can any reader of 
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“N. & Q.” give me the name of this lady, and 
inform me whether she has written any other 
poetical works ? R. 1. 
Marryer’s Compass (3" 8. x. 178.) —Can any 
of your readers give a probable reason why, or 
when, the names of the cardinal points, nord, sud, 
est, and ouest (which are evidently English) have 
been imported into the French language? Is it 
possible that the compass should have been known 
to the English before the French became ac- 
quainted with its use ? A. A. 
Poets’ Corner. 


MERIDIAN AND Mripnieut. — When it is noon- 
day in England it is midnight in New Zealand. 
Is it the preceding or the succeeding midnight ? 

H. W. 

Ovipir METAMORPHOSES.—An ancient copy of 
this poem has recently come into my possession. A 
few slightly stained pages excepted, and the name 
of some former owner effaced on its first leaf, it is 
in clean and perfect condition :— an octavo, with 
broadly margined notes variorum ; the type Italian, 
with Roman capitals; and the title-page bearing 
the paranomasial device of a griffin, holding in its 
claws an orb between two cherubic wings, with 
the legend — “ Virtute duce, comite Fortuna.” 
The publisher’s name, abode, and date: “ Apud. 
Seb. Gryphium, Lugduni, 1553.” 

I should be glad to know the col/ectorial value. 

E. L. 8. 

Tne Prire or Tosacco.—I have been lately 
searching for two well-known pieces of wit that 
are often quoted ; but have failed in meeting with 
them in a perfect and correct shape. I allude to 
Isaac Hawkins Browne’s Pipe of Tobacco, and 
Bonnel Thorntun’s Burlesque Ode on St. Cecilia’s 
Day. If any one can assist me, I shall be glad to 
meet with them.* There are a great number of 
these witty effusions lying loose in our literature : 
for example, Ruggle’s Ignoramus Comedia; Bos- 
well’s Justiciary Opera; Drummond's (of Haw- 
thornden), macaronic Latin poem, Polemo-Mid- 
dinia; and plenty of others, both in prose and 
verse. They would, if gathered together, form a 
most amusing sort of “ Harleian Miscellany” (in 
one volume) for the library fireside of an evening. 

Could not Mr. Payne Cottier undertake such 
a work? Subscribers would come in easier than 
for Tottel’s Miscellany, &c.; and I should sub- 
scribe (and get subscribers) with great pleasure. 
Or if any fellow-readers of “ N. & Q.” will assist 
with communications and advice, I would myself 
willingly undertake to print and publish, at a 


[* There are two separate editions of Browne’s Pipe of 


Tobacco, in Imitation of Six Several Authors, 1736, 1744, 
8vo. It is also printed in the collection of his Poems, 
edited by his Son, 1768, 8vo, pp. 115—124. This work 
and Bonnel Thornton’s Ode on Saint Cecilia’s Day, 1763, 
4to, are in the British Museum.—Eb. | : 
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small price, such a volume as I describe; pre- 
senting copies to all communicators free of cost. 
Epwarp Kine. 
Lymington, Hants. 


“Tne SHerHerps’ Wives’ Sone.”—The Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine for July, 1792 (p. 652), contains 
some verses called “ The Shepherds’ Wiues’ Song,” 
said to be from a MS. of the sixteenth century. 
Can any one tell me who is the author, and what 
the date of the poem ? A. O V. PB. 


Sone.—Can you oblige me with a reference to 
the song of which the following are verses ? — 
“Asa young Roman knight was by chance passing by, 

Sir, 

The old soldier’s appearance at once struck his eye, Sir ; 

His purse in his helmet he dropt with a tear, Sir, 

As the veteran’s sad story attracted his ear, Sir. 

Date obolum Belisario. 
“T have fought, I have bled, I have conquered for Rome, 
Sir; 

I have crown’d her with laurels which for ages shall 

bloom, Sir; 

From her foes’ harsh dominion I have rais’d her to 

power, Sir; 

I’ve espoused her for life, but disgrace is my dower, 

Sir. 
Date obolum Belisario.” 

It looks as if it were from some play of the last 
century. Xx, Y. Z. 


Captarn Sprye’s Coiiections. —In Burke’s 
History of the Commoners (edition 1838, vol. iv.) 
is an account of the family of Sprye of Devon- 
shire, evidently compiled by Captain Richard 
Samuel Sprye, of the Madras army, second son of 
the Rev. John Sprye, Vicar of Ugborough. He 
there states of himself that — 

“Captain Sprye has for many years devoted con- 
siderable time to the collection of the histories and genea- 
logies of the parliamentary families of his native county, 
Devon, during the period of the civil war and common- 
wealth. These collections are very extensive and com- 
plete, abounding with local and parliamentary history of 
the period; hitherto unpublished, of a most interesting 
nature to the county.” 

I wish to be informed whether this gentleman 
is still living, and has made any portion of his 
collections public : or, if deceased, when he died, 
and what has become of the collections de- 
scribed by himself as being of such value and 
importance. N. H. 8. 


Arms oF SuNDERLAND.—Can you tell me what 
is the coat of arms of this town ? CHEVRON. 


Trraps.—Am I wrong in believing that within 
the last three years a book has been published for 
the use of schools, in which an attempt is made to 
facilitate the labours of those in statu pupillari by 
presenting them with a collection of such events 
in history as are best impressed upon the mind by 
remembering that they have occurred in groups of 
three? I fancy it bears the title which heads 
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this paragraph. I shall be much obliged to any 
one who will give me an early answer to this 
question —one which even a bookseller in these 
regions professes himself unable to answer. 
Sr. SwITHrn. 

Witmor Srrres.— In my copy of the Life of 
the Author of the Letters of Junius, the Rev. James 
Wilmot, D.D.,” the three facsimile plates are 
signed by the authoress in her own autograph, 
“©, W. Serres,” palpably added by a pen to the 
copper plate. As I have seen one copy without 
such signature, I wish to ask whether the copies 


issued were generally so signed, or whether this | 


was an exceptional case. T. B. 


Woopen Doors ry Krxe’s Heap Court, SHor 
LanE.—There are two old wooden doors hanging 
uselessly on their hinges, on the top entrance of 
this court, close to Gough Square. Why were 
they placed there? Some of the inhabitants think 
they were used to shut out persons from the 
square, or from some similar motive, adopted by 
the city authorities in olden times. I beg leave 
to ask for an explanation on this subject. 

STuLtvs. 


Queries with Answers. 


Wittram Henry IRetaAnp AND THE SHAK- 
SPEARE Papers.—This person is stated by one of 
your correspondents (ant2, p. 228) to have been a 
man of “ poor understanding, with not even the skill 
of an imitator.” I fancy that this assertion must 
remain amatterofopinion. When W. H. Ireland 
composed the celebrated Shakspeare “ forgeries,” 
he was in an attorney’s office, and only sixteen years 
of age; and to have, at that early period, deceived 
the most learned men and sagacious critics of that 
day, he must surely have displayed some abilities 
and some skill as an imitator. The late Mr. Wil- 
liam Cobbett informs us — 

“That soon after the acting of the play, oes the 
indiseretion of the lad caused the secret to explode, and 
instantly those who had been deceived by his writings 
did everything in their power to destroy him. 
torney drove him from his office ; the father drove him 
from his house; and, in short, he was hunted down as if 
he had been a malefactor of the worst description.” 


This took place in February 1796, and after that 
period he was probably compelled to eke out his 
miserable existence by literary labour. Is there 
any memoir of him, or any list of his original 
compositions and translations? When did he die, 
and where was he buried ? D. W.S. 


[It was on December 24, 1795, little more than seventy 
years ago, that the curiosity of the public was excited by | 
the pretended discovery of certain miscellaneous papers 
and legal instruments attributed to Shakspeare, to which 
were added the original manuscripts of Kynge Leare and 
part of Hamblette. 


Men of superior genius, of more than 





ordinary understanding, sincerely believed that Shak- 
speare alone, and no other, wrote those papers. Among 
the learned Thebans deceived by this clumsy fabrication. 
we find the names of Dr. Samuel Parr, James Bindley, 
Herbert Croft, Jonathan Hewlett, the translator of old 
records, and Dr. Joseph Warton. Even the toady Bos- 
well, after taking a tumbler of warm brandy-and-water, 
dropped on his knees and piously ejaculated, “ Well, I 
shall now die contented, since I have lived to witness the 
present day. I nowkiss the invaluable relics of our bard, 
and thanks be to God that I have lived to see them!” 
After much argument from Dr. Parr on the subject, 
Sheridan was prevailed upon to make the following con- 
cession: “ Shakspeare’s they may be; but if so, by God 
he was drunk when he wrote them.” Porson, who had been 
requested to sign a certificate vouching their authenticity, 
shrewdly replied, “ I thank you, Sir, but I detest subscrip- 
tions of all kinds, but more especially to Articles of Faith.” 
A few days later a letter was published signed Eng- 
land, and attributed to Porson, in which the writer pre- 
tended to have found in an old trunk some manuscript 
plays of Sophocles, and of which he presented the public 
with a specimen of thirteen lines. These lines were the 
old song of “ Three children sliding on the ice,” translated 


| into Greek Iambics, 


Kemble, although warned perhaps by Malone, in an 
unlucky hour, brought Vortigern on the stage, and acted 
as the principal character. On the night of performance 
the public curiosity had been so much excited, that there 
was a great overflow. The Prologue, written by Sir James 
Bland Burgess, Bart., and the Epilogue by Della Crusca 
Merry, Esq., both spoke of the play as certainly Shak- 
speare’s. The first part of the tragedy went off without 
any disapprobation ; but when Kemble pronounced the 
line — 

“ And when this solemn mockery is o’er "— 
a most discordant howl echoed from the pit, and the piece 
was most effectually damned. The “solemn mockery” 
was indeed over, and on the following morning the trea- 
sury accounted with the elder Ireland for the receipt of 
the night, 2061, charges being first deducted. The son 
got 601., he tells us, out of the 3002. paid down; and 502. 


| more out of the 1032, the half of the only receipt out of the 


The at- | 


promised sizty nights. 

On glancing over the papers, the shrewd and critical 
Ritson detected the imposition, though he admitted that 
great skill and genius were exhibited in the forgery. 
Mr. Boaden has the credit of the first discovery, whose 
ingenious letter to George Steevens appeared soon after 
Mr. Ireland’s publication. Boaden, however, only stormed 


| the outworks ; it was Malone who carried the citadel—or, 


as it was wittily remarked, the former drove the nail, 
and the latter clenched it. 

Who were the original fabricators of these Miscellaneous 
Papers will probably never be discovered with certainty. 


| Samuel Ireland, the ostensible owner, stated that he re- 


ceived them from his son, Master William Henry Ire- 
land: the son received them from a person who will not 


be known, That the elder Ireland was suspected of being 
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concerned in the forgery was more than whispered at the 
time. George Steevens, in a letter to Bishop Percy, dated 
Dec. 26, 1796, says — 

“Our newspapers may have informed you that a com- 
pound of illiterateness, folly, and deceit, entitled An 
Authentic Account of the Shakspearian MSS. &c., by 
W. H. Ireland, has made its appearance. In this publi- 
cation a new game of fraud should seem to have been 
contrived. The hopeful ‘youth takes on himself the guilt 
of the entire forgery, and strains hard to exculpate his 
worthy father from the slightest participation in it. The 





to this computation he was born in the year 1777, and I am 
informed that his baptism is registered that year in the 
parish of St. Clement Danes by the name of William 
Henry Jrwyn, according to his mother’s name, who was 
then a married woman living with Mr. Ireland separated 


| from her husband,” 


A list of Samuel William Henry Ireland’s literary 
productions will be found.in Bohn’s Lowndes. After 


| Struggling for many years against poverty and misery, 


father, on the contrary, declares that his son had not | 


sufficient abilities for the execution of so difficult a task. 
Between them, in short, there is a pretended quarrel, that 
they may not look as if they were acting in concert on 
the present occasion. No credit, however, is given to 
this extraordinary performance, which is produced with 
the sole view of whitewashing the senior culprit, and 
thickening the veil between the public and the other 
parties concerned in the original imposture.” (Nichols’s 
Literary Illustrations, vii. 8.) 

George Steevens’s conjecture as to the complicity of the 
elder Ireland in these forgeries has since received some 


confirmation from a writer in Willis’s Current Notes for | 


December, 1855, who is still living, and was personally 
acquainted with the Ireland family. He assures us, that 
“Samuel Ireland, the father, was the original deviser of 
the whole affair. He had succeeded so well in befooling 
* professed judges’ of the original designs by Hogarth, 
that, prompted by his needy circumstances, he let fly at 
a higher game, and befouled the shrine of England's 
dramatic bard. It was Samucl Ireland’s eldest daughter 
who wrote the imitations of the dramatist; the vounger 
one assisted, and the redoubtable William Henry was 
merely a copier. It was Samuel Ireland who began by 
collecting books of Shakspeare’s time, fabricated manu- 
script notes, and inserted them in the books as if written 
by the immortal bard, when finding them greatly ad- 
mired, he persisted till their frequency might have di- 
vulged the nefariousness of the transaction, to all but 
those who were stupidly blind.” 

That the two Irelands had succeeded in collecting in 
Norfolk Street much of our rare early English literature 
for the supposititious library of Shakspeare, each work 
containing absurd manuscript notes attributed to our 
greatest dramatist, is evident from the Catalogue of Ire- 
land’s books, sold by Leigh, Sotheby, and Son, at their 
house in York Street, Covent Garden, on May 7, 1801, and 
seten following days. A portion of this Catalogue is 
printed in The Monthly Mirror, 1801, vol. xi. pp. 330—333. 

Respecting the birth of the younger Ireland, we dis- 
covered in the British Museum a copy of his Authentic 


, 


Account of the Shakspearian Manuscripts, 1796, 8vo, con- 


taining the following manuscript note, probably by Ed- 
mond Malone : — 
“In the Advertisement prefixed to the volume of Mis- 


| iii, 240, 315. 


cellaneous Papers, published on the 24th December, 1795, | 


Samuel William Henry Ireland is mentioned to be a 
young man then under nineteen years of age. According 


he died seemingly quite forgotten on April 17, 1835, in 
Sussex Place, St. George’s Fields. ] 


Bovucuer’s Grossary MSS.—Some three years 
and a half ago I purchased at Messrs. Sotheby’s a 
box containing a large collection of MSS. formed 
successively by Mr. Boucher, Mr. Hunter, and Mr. 
Barker. In their integrity these papers contained 
nearly all the materials for a very extensive and 
erudite Archaic and Provincial Glossary, but un- 
fortunately large portions are missing. I think 
that not less than forty or fifty foolscap brochwres 
have at some time or other been abstracted or 
lost; and my object in making this communica- 
tion is to ascertain whether any of your readers 
can give me the slightest clue as to the possible 
hiding-place of the missing volumes. So much 
research has been expended upon the work by its 
three successive authors, that it is lamentable that 
it should now be in so mutilated a condition; and 
I should be glad to pay handsomely for the mate- 
rials, which would, if restored to their places, 
complete the hiatus. Joun Exior Hopexiy. 

West Derby, Liverpool. 

[In the Gentleman’s Magazine for May, 1831, p. 400, 
we find the following notice : — 

“ Boucner’s MSS.—The Proprietors of Dr. Webster's 
English Dictionary have purchased from the family of 
the late Rev. Jonathan Boucher, Vicar of Epsom, the 
MSS. which he had prepared for a Glossary of Provincial 
and Archzological Words (intended originally as a Sup- 
plement to Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, cf which one part, 
containing letter A, was published in 1807; see our vol. 
Ixxiv. p. 592; Ixxix. 310. These will now be published 
as a Supplement to Dr. Webster's English Dictionary.” | 


Perretvat Mortron.—I should be much obliged 
if you could inform me where I can find the best 
account of the various means that have been sug- 
gested for producing perpetual motion. G. W. 

[In “N. & Q.,” 294 S. x. 349, is a list of works on the 
problem of a perpetual motion (see also iii. 273 ; iv. 229.) 
To that list add the following works: A Treatise on Con- 
tinnal Motions, by Joannes Taisnierus, translated by 
Richard Eden, 1579, 4to. Concerning a Perpetual Motion, 
by Nicholas Papin, in the Philos. Trans, Abridged (1685), 
Remarks on some Attempts made towards 
Perpetual Motion, Philos. Trans, Abridged (i721), vi. 542. 
A Machine for Exhibiting Perpetual Motion (1776), Philos. 
Trans. Abridged, xiv. 97. Consult also Rees’s Cyclopedia, 
articles “ Motion” and “ Orffyreus’s Wheel,” and Geut. 
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Mag. vii. 67 ; xviii. 445; lxx. 1128 ; Lx xiii. 644 ; Ixxxvii. 
(ii.) 170; lxxxviii. (i.) 63, 391; (ii) 156.) 


that the badge of a 
varried on his left 


Maces. — Sandford says, 
Serjeant-at-Arms is a mace 
shoulder Tr. 
these maces, carried as civil ensigns: such as in 
the cases of the Lord Chancellor, Speaker of the 
House of Commons, Mayors of Corporations, Pre- 
sidents of Societies, &c.? A reference to any 
article upon the subject will oblige 
CANTIANTS. 
[Historical notices of the mace may be found in Mura- 
tori, Antig. Med. Evi Dissert., 26; Meyrick and Skelton’s 
Engraved Illustrations of Ancient Arms and Armour, 4to. 
-Lond. 1830, ii. pl. 82 and 134; Ellis’s Fabliauz, edit. 1815, 
i. 190; Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia of Antiquities, passim ; 
the Transactions of the London and Middlesex Archeolo- 
gical Society, i. 355: and “N. & | S. iii, 206; 
v. 262, 469; 3°¢ 8. ii. 432. The mace in old writings is 
frequently termed the sceptre. ] 


9nd 


Macavtay’s “Armapa.”—In what magazine 
or periodical did this poem first appear? Is the 
original manuscript still in existence? and if so, 
in whose possession ? W. L. B. 

[ Macaulay’s unfinished poem of “The Armada” 
first printed in his Lays of Ancient Rome, edit. 1848.] 


was 


Replics. 
ITALIAN ACADEMIES. 


3” §. x. 265.) 


The reason which induced the founders to lay 
themselves open to ridicule, by the strange names 
and yet stranger rules which they gave to the 
various Italian academies, is a subject of very great 
interest. In other countries men of rank and learn- 
ing have not been accustomed to enroll themselves 


as “The Lazy,” or “The Sleepy ;’ * as “ Arca- 
dians,” or “ Madmen Chained.” ‘Are we to seek 
the reason in the folly or the wisdom of the 


i Italians ? 
brated for high aims and literary achievements 
They were above the folly, for folly’s sake, of 
making sport of the means they used for advanc- 
ing the honour of literature. 

“Those academies,” says Hallam, “have usually been 
distinguished by little peculiarities, which border some- 
times on the ridiculous, but serve probably, at least in the 
beginning, to keep up the spirit of such societies, They 
took names humorously quaint; they 
and distinctions which made them conspicuous, and in- 
spired a vain pleasure in belonging to them,” 
Europe, part 1. chap. ix. 





And again,— 

“ The fantastical part of the Arcadian Society was com- 
mon to them with all similar institutions; and mankind 
has generally required some ceremonial follies to keep 


Lit. of | 


Where can any account be found of | 


alive the wholesome spirit of association.” —Jbid., part rv. 
chap. v. 

But if this be the case, it can, at any rate, only 
apply to the sixteenth century and the Italian 
character. Neither the Academy of France nor 
the Royal Society and the Society of Antiquaries 
of England found it necessary to take ridiculous 
names to inspire a vain pleasure in belonging to 
them, or to make rules suited only for masque- 
raders in order to keep alive the wholesome spirit 
of association. Hallam, by generalising, seeks to 
excuse folly, but he might perhaps have found in 
the apparent folly a crafty wisdom which needs 
no excuse. The earliest of the Italian literary 
societies had no strange title. It was founded at 
Rome by Pomponius Leetus, and was called by 
his name. Its only peculiarity was that the mem- 
bers assumed Roman patronymics. But a society 
for literary purposes was in itself too peculiar 
not to excite attention. Pope Paul If. could see 
in it only danger. It was to him a band of con- 
spirators, a body of atheists. Its founder and his 
brethren were arrested, tortured, and imprisoned, 


| and Paul issued his famous decree that the very 


| Church. 


| he would have 


} 


Amongst these founders are men cele- | 


adopted devices | 


| 
! 


name of Academy should not be pronounced either 
in jest or earnest (“vel serio vel joco”) under 
penalty of heresy. This was in 1468, There was 


some excuse for Paul, for there was at this period 
a craving after the customs and literature of 


ancient Rome. Pagan names were used, and the 
urity of Ciceronian Latin was compared with the 
abiienn found in the service books of the 
Pomponius was certainly not a good 
but if the Pope had been an | 
loved him as a brothe raul, 
however, imagined that all antiquaries were the 
enemies not only of his religion but of his tempo- 
ral power, and ‘acted accordingly. In the other 
states of Italy the same jea lousy of literary so- 
cieties existed. If learned men met together they 
were supposed to be plotting treason. An academy 
was work for the police. The very name brought 
danger to all connected with it. But literary men 
could only work with good effect in common. 
Societies were therefore necessary. Their mem- 
bers had, however, no desire to create jealousy in 
the minds of popes and rulers. Conseque ntly they 
were willing to appear fools that they might have 
in peace the enjoyments of wise men. They were 
ready to call themselves by every conceivable 
name of folly, and to act like mountebanks rather 
than men of letters. But they were true to their 
high aims. The members of the Florentine aca- 
demy Della Crusea had furniture formed upon 
the pattern of articles in use in a mill. They 
listened to an orator whose pulpit was a hopper, 
and were ruled by a president whose seat was a 
millstone. But they nobly did their work, and 
separated the wheat of their language from 
the chaff which would have rendered it coarse. 


Catholic ; 














rr, 
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So the Arcadians masqueraded in the verdant 
meadows on the banks of the Tiber, but they 
never forgot the great object they had in view— 
the cultivation of a refined taste for poetry, founded 


on the best and purest models. The device of 


concealing wisdom beneath an exterior of folly 
was very successful. A few of the societies in 
different cities were suppressed, but the majority 
flourished. Rulers might be jealous, but it would 
have covered them with ridicule to interfere with 
masquerading Arcadians or bran-sifting millers. 
They were content to be watchful, and thus 
jealousy was gradually laid to rest. 

Many notices of the Italian academies are found 
in Hallam’s Literature of Europe, taken from the 
large work of Tiraboschi; and Disraeli, in his 
Curiosities of Literature (2nd series), has an in- 
teresting article upon them and their ridiculous 
titles, of which 1 have made some use in the fore- 
going remarks. Hi. P. D. 


EPITAPHS ABROAD: THE CARMICHAELS OF 
THAT ILK. 
(3"4 S. x. 31, 274.) 


I have no doubt, with C. E. D., that the Sir | 


Alexander Buchanan of that Ilk, and Sir Alex- 
ander M‘Auslane of Glen Duglas, the heroes of 
Beaugé according to the Landed Gentry, are in- 
tended for the same person, regarded from different 
points of view. But we have yet to learn that 
this protean knight was engaged in that action at 
all. Mr. Carmichael quotes Fordun to show that 
it was a Kirkmichael “ qui fregit hastam suam super 
galeam Ducis Clarenti«,” and no evidence of equal 
weight on the other side has been tendered. I 


that the church of Carmichael, existing in 1321, 
and dedicated to St. Michael the Archangel, is 
mentioned in the charter of that date by King 


Robert Bruce to the good Sir James of Douglas of | 


the lands of Douglasdale, and Carmichael, as 
“Kirkmychel,” thus affording a further presump- 
tion of the identity, as sirnames, of St. Michael and 
Kirkmichael, or Carmichael. In an inquest held at 
Lanark on September 30, 1452 (cited in the Saltfoot 
Controversy, p. 66), William Carmichael of that Ik 


appears on the jury, perhaps the same mentioned 


as witnessing a deed in 1410 (p. 32, ant2); if so, | 


besides distinguishing himself at Beaugé, he must 
have survived the carnage of Verneuil, where, in 
all probability, he fought under his feudal superior, 


Archibald (Tineman), fourth Earl of Douglas, | 


who, with the Ear! of Buchan and most of the 
Scottish auxiliaries, lost their lives—the remnant 
of the Scots as is well known, being formed into 
the famous archer guards of the French kings. 
From the Chartulary of the Levenax, p. 56, it 
appears that the lands of Buquhanane and others 
were first granted by Karl Donald of the Lennox 
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to Maurice de Buquhanane about the middle of 
the fourteenth century. They remained with his 
descendants till the close of the seventeenth 
when they were sold to the Grahams of Montrose, 
who about that time made large acquisitions in 
the Lennox, managing to strip their kinsmen, the 
Earls of Airth and Menteith, of all their landed 
possessions, and even attempting, according to 
Mr. Riddell, to grasp the titles, which was only 
prevented by the direct interposition of Charles Ii. 
Glen Duglas, however, which is on the west side 
of Loch Lomond, where the Buchanans never 
held lands, belonged, not to them, but prior to 
the close of the fourteenth century (thus long 
before Beaugé was fought) was included either 
among the possessions of the Macfarlanes of Ar- 
roquhar, who claimed descent from one of the 
ancient Earls of Lennox, or among those of the 
Colquhouns of Liss, also early retainers of that 
house, and frequent witnesses to their charters. 
The boundaries between the lands of these two 
clans are not very distinct, but it is clear that 


| Glen Duglas belonged to one of them, and not to 


the Buchanans. AnGLo-Scorus. 
Since the above was written I met with a new, 
and, to me, quite unknown, hero of Beaugé. 
When visiting the horse armour in the Tower a few 
days ago, the warder pointed out a small bronze 


| statuette, showing two knights in the shock of the 


charge, one bearing the other over his horse’s 
croupe at the lance point, which he said was the 
death of the Duke of Clarence. Examining the 
inscription, in old French, round the base, as 
quickly as the limited time allowed visitors would 
permit, I read that it represented the death of 


. ; te ies _.~ | “ Monseigneur de Clarence,” slain at “ Vieil 
notice (in Origines Paroch, Scotia, vol. i. p. 151) | 


Beaugé” by the “ Chevalier Garon de la Fon- 
tagne ;” and the story was said to be from the 
“ Chronique d’Anjou.” Now who was this knight, 
and what is the “ Chronique d’Anjou”? I had 
no time, or, indeed, opportunity among a party of 
sight-seers, to ask any questions as to the age or 
history of the statuette, but thought it apropos of 
the present inquiry, as affording an additional 
proof of the singular confusion that surrounds the 
name of the agent in the undoubted historical 


fact of Clarence’s death. 


CHESHIRE LOCAL WORDS: “ LOW.” 
(3 S, x. 289.) 


Low denotes an eminence both natural and arti- 
ficial. Thus “Low Top” is the top of a hill on 
a road leading out of Ashbourne. It is a word 
widely spread in England, if not general. It 
most frequently is applied to a barrow or tumu- 
lus, whether of earth or stone, raised over the 
dead; and from these barrows very many names 
of places in Staffordshire, Derbyshire, and else- 
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i 
| 


where are derived. Thus, for instance, we have | 
Warslow, Atlow, Callow, Totmanslow, Drakelow, 
&e. In Mayfield, Staffordshire, there were for- 
merly two barrows—one called Rowlow (quire, 
the King’s Low ?), the other Harlow. The latter 
was formed of a pile of stones, and was wholly 
removed some seventy years ago; but the place 
still goes by its name. By-the-way, these names 
afford a remarkable instance of the long endurance 
of names annexed to the same spots, as each low 
was in a field, with nothing but a small farm- 
house near the one, and quite a modern house 
near the other. Harlow raises a query. There is 
Harlow Hill at Harrogate, another Harlow Hill 
in Northumberland, and a third, I think, in Scot- 
land. What is the meaning of Har in this word ? 
Brinklow, in Warwickshire, is a village situate 
on the side (brink) of a Roman camp, which has 
a high mound at one corner of it, obviously, from 
its commanding situation, raised in order to give a 
view for miles over the surrounding country. On 
the banks of the Trent, in Derbyshire, there are 
two places, adjoining each other, called Barrow 
and Swarkstone Lows. This leads to the infer- | 
ence that these words were applied indiscrimi- 
nately to a tumulus; but ow is much more.com- 
mon, especially in composition. Probably many 
places took their names from lows which no 
longer exist. The stone of which Harlow, in 
Mayfield, was composed was carried away to mend 
the roads; and the mould, of which a barrow I 
opened was formed, was carted away by the 
tenant, and spread over the land as a dressing. 
This mould was much richer than any of the soil 
in the neighbourhood, and hence arises the ques- 
tion how came this to be the case? The mound 
had plainly been formed of regular layers of soil, 
as they were clearly visible in the sides of the | 
cutting that was made for fifteen yards through 
the centre. These layers commenced immediately 
over the rim in the centre, and gradually became 
larger. It has occurred to me that these layers 
may have been formed of thick pieces of soil cut | 
from the surface of the ground with heath, ling, | 


&c. on them, as this might account for the superior | 
quality of the soil in the mound, for that might be 
caused by the quantity of decayed vegetables. Two 
things rather tend to strengthen this supposition. 
There was no hollow anywhere near from whence 
the earth could have been taken, and the mound, 
though thirty yards in diameter, was only about 
six feet high in the centre, and if it had been 
made of earth it probably would have been much 
higher; but if it were made of sods covered with 
heath, &c., it would naturally lose much of its | 
original height as the vegetables decayed. 
Another inference, fairly deducible from such a | 
mound, is that spades of some kind must have been 
used in its construction; and, in the case of bar- 
rows made of stone, is it not the inference that | 


tools for getting the stone were used ? At Mayfield 
the stones, from present appearances, could not 
have been picked up on the surface of the ground, 
though there is plenty of stone in the ground. 
What is the derivation of barrow? The use 
of the word wheelbarrow seems to indicate that 
it properly denotes a carrying machine without 
wheels, and such machines are used for carrying 
stone, &c.; and from the simplicity of their con- 
struction, with two poles and cross pieces, such 
machines are probably of great antiquity. Can 
such machines have been used in the construction 
of lows, and can there be any connection between 
the term as applied to the machine and to the 
low? It is true that Barrow-on-Trent is spelled 
Barewe in Doomsday? But it is not doubted that 
its name is taken from a very large barrow within 
the parish, (2 Glover's Derbyshire, 86.) This slight 
difference in the spelling, however, amounts to 
very little. 
had written thus far when I found the follow- 


| ing in The Times’ report of the opening of the 


Yorkshire wold tumuli (Oct. 18) : — 

“One of the largest of the three tumuli had been carted 
away for ‘marling’ the land. The two remaining bar- 
rows were composed of a peculiarly unctuous black earth 
altogether different from any wold soil.” 

This leads me to think that there was some 
common mode usually adopted in forming lows of 
earth. C.8. G. 

“ Low, loe,” says our genial nomenclator, Mr. 
Lower, “is a barrow, a farm, a grove.” (English 


| Surnames, p. 78.) Mr. Wright, in The Celt, the 


Roman, and the Saxon, speaking of the custom 
prevalent among rude peoples from the remotest 
ages of raising mounds, more or less elevated, to 
mark the resting-places of the dead, says : — 

“To these sepulchral mounds our Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers gave the names of ‘low’ (hlew), and ‘ barrow’ 
(beorh, bearw); of which the former is a aw 
in names of places, such as Bartlow, Houndslow, Lowesby,”” 
&e.—P. 49. 

Dr. Heinrich Leo, after stating that “the least 


| elevation, even a cluster of stones, or a heap of 


earth, was called béorh” by the Anglo-Saxons, 
says : — 

“ Hléw had in part the meaning of béorh. It is the 
Gothic ‘ hléw,’ sepulchrum, tumulus, gravemound, and 
then in general an artificial elevation of the soil, agger 
. . « « It appearsto refer in names of places more to small 
existing elevations than to old sepulchral mounds, al- 
though mention is made of such.” 

He suggests a connection with the Latin clivas, 
and gives from Bosworth the following names in 
which A/déw is an element: Hundeshléw, Hounds- 


| low; Leddhléw, Ludlow; Winneshlédw, Winslow ; 


Merehléw, Marlow ; Easthléw, Eastlow ; and West- 
hléw, Westlow. (Leo’s Local Nomenclature of the 
Anglo-Saxons. London, Lumley, 1852.) 

I remember in a hilly part of the county of Dur- 
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ham, Tow-Law, which occurs in the Itin. Bradsh. | 
Can it be Tiwes or Teéwes Hidw, the hill of Tiw, | 
the Northmen’s Mars? Finally, Bosworth (Com- 
pendious A.-S.and Eng. Dictionary,1848), thus sums 
up the meaning of hlwaw, hléw—“1. What covers, | 
a grave, heap, barrow, a small hill. 2. A tract of 
ground gently rising, alow.” JoHn W. Bone. 





Dunge, as far as my memory of the matter 
goes, is generally in Derbyshire associated with a 
ragged, rocky place, a kind of ravine. Low is a 
word which occurs in connection with, I may say, 
hundreds of prefixes in the Peak of Derbyshire 
and the surrounding district—as Arbor Low, Min- | 
ning Low, Kenslow, Bingham Low, Chelmorton 
Lows, Elk Low, Hind Low, Brier Low, &c. Xe. 
Ivw invariably in this district means a barrow, 
t. e. of course a tumulus or gravemound. Wathen 
is generally a marshy place. 

LLEWELLYNN JEWITT. 


Derby. 


JOHN BAGFORD. 
(3° S. x. 265.) 


I have a great respect for the memory of this 
old worthy, whose portrait (a capital engraving 
by Vertue), in conjunction with many of his 
bibliographical brethren, holds a conspicuous place 
in my library. I am much interested in his 
biography, and, consequently, pleased to see his 
name in your pages; but I do not exactly under- 
stand the “new fact” communicated by Mr. W. 
Carew Hazuirr. It is certainly not a “new 
fact” in his biography that he was admitted to 
the Charterhouse “upon the recommendation of 
Dr. John, Bishop of Ely.” The fact is patent to 
all who have touched upon his biography — 
Hearne, Chalmers, Dibdin, Lewis, &c. The former 
indeed, in the Hemingi Wigornensis Chartularium, | 
expressly says : — 

“ Mr. Bagford was as communicative as he was know- | 
ing : so that some of the chief curiosities in some of our | 
best libraries are owing to him ; for which reason it was 
that the late Bishop of Ely, Dr. Moore (who received so 
much from him), as an instance of gratitude, procured 
him a place in the Charterhouse. 1 wish all places 
were as well bestowed.” 


The date of his admission is not clearly given 
by the authorities I have quoted, which is per- 
haps the “new fact” which Mr. Hazxirr has 
to communicate, although he has not so ex- | 
pressed it. 

Mr. Hazuitr says : — 

“ The registry of burials at the Charter-House does not 
go back further than 1756 ; but, to be sure, Bagford died 
at Islington.” 

Certainly, but he was buried in the cemetery of 
the foundation which had fostered his declining 
years. Mr. J. Sotheby, in a letter to Hearne 


| ed. Ch. Hardwick, p. 68.) 


| this Bull, I know not whether it relates to one or 


| infinite. If the reader looks under “ Juramentum’ 


concerning Bagford’s death (Letters written by 
Eminent Persons, §c., 1813, vol. ii. p. 22), gives 


| us the following account of his funeral : — 


“ About seven in the afternoon, Saturday, May 5th, 
[ 1716], by order of the Charter-House, the servants went 
with a coffin to Islington, thence bore the corpse to his 


| chamber ; and Monday following (his acquaintance Mr, 
| Clifton, a vintner, giving four bottles of sack to be drunk 
| at his funeral), at five o’clock, evening service, brought 


into the chapel; thence, attended by his confreres (six of 
which held the pall), to the public place of interment 
within the precincts of the said House.” 

Epwarp F, Rrpavtt. 


SAINT MILDRED. 
(3° 8. x. 288.) 


Your correspondent Bos Piger has been mis- 


| led by referring to the first edition of Sir Harris 


Nicolas’s useful Notitia Historica. He would not 
have found it necessary to send you the first part 
of his query had he used the remodelled work as 
it appeared in Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
under the title of “ The Chronology of History,” 
1833. Ihave both editions now before me. The 
first gives February 20 as the feast of St. Mildred, 
which is quite accurate (see Butler's Lives of 
Saints, sub die, and Queen Eliz. Liber Precum 
Publicarum [circa 1560), Parker Soc. edit. in 
Liturgical Services of the Reign of Queen Eliz. 
p. 317), but it does not give the whole truth. The 
atter issue, both in the alphabetic and kalendral 
arrangement of the saints, gives July 15 as the 
feast of the deposition of the saint’s relics. Your 
correspondent will find the life of the saint under 
that day in the Acta Sanctorum, July, vol. iii. 
p- 512. (I am obliged to give the reference at 
second-hand from Mr. Hardy’s Catalogue of Mate- 
rials for British Hist. vol. i. pt. 1. p. 385, as I 
have no copy of that glorious work in my book- 
room, nor access to one nearer than Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, or London.) 

Saint Mildred was especially honoured in the 
Isle of Thanet. The “ Bulla quod festum sancte 
Mildred virginis celebretur sub duplici festo in 
Thaneto” was promulgated by Urban VI. (Tho. 
of Elmham. Hist. Monasterti S. Aug. Cantuariensis, 
As I have never seen 
is the word 


both of the festivals. As “ festum ” 


| used, it probably refers to one only—most likely, 


therefore, to the feast of the deposition of the 
relics. 

The Oath-book of the Guild or Fraternity of 
Tailors was never intended to be a New Testament 
or a Gospel-book. The number of ways of ad- 
ministering oaths was, in the middle ages, almost 

, 
in Du Cange’s Glossary, he will find as much as 
would fill a portly octavo volume, if all the passages 
referred to were printed at length. People then 


as 
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thought, as one would hope all instructed persons 
do still, that an oath taken in any solemn manner 
was binding on the conscience. The Oxford tailors 
certainly acted piously in selecting the solemn 
narrative of the Word's being made flesh, of the 
nativity, and of the ascension of the risen Lord, 
for their holy symbol. 
is not so obvious. The lord mayor of London, in 
ancient times, was sworn upon 
Kalendario et deforis effigie Crucifixi.” — Liber 
Albus, i. 24. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

The of St. Mildred is found in the early 
English Calendar, given in Maskell’s Monumenta 
Ritualia, on July 13, thus; “8. Medeldride, maide 
and martir.” In another later Calendar in the 
same work, taken from an Enchiridion, or Hore 
of the use of Sarum, her feast is on February 20. 
In a Catholic Manual of 1706, I find her feast on 
July 13; and in one of 1728, it is set down on 
both days. Bishop Challoner, in his Britannia 
Sancta, clears up the difference thus : — 

“Harpsfield says she died July 13; but the English 
martyrology marks the 20th of February for the day of 
her death, and the 13th for the day of her translation.” 


feast 


att 


July 13 would exactly correspond with the day 
quoted by Bos PieEr, supposing that the feast of 
SS. Peter and Paul fell on a Monday. 

With reference to the tailors possibly imagining 
that they swore upon the entire Gospels, there is 
no need for such a supposition; for it has long 
been, and still is, customary with Catholics to 
swear upon any portion, a verse or two, of any one 
of the Gospels. I have often seen a Catholic 
bishop, when about to receive an oath, open a 
missal, or breviary, and direct the person who 
was to be sworn to kiss the first portion of a Gospel 
which appeared on its pages. F.C. H. 

Sir H. Nicolas, as was fully to be expected, is 
not in error in citing February 20 as St. Mildred’s 
Day, nor does the roll of “The Husting Court of 
the City of Oxford ” wrongly lead to the conclu- 
sion that her day was in July. In The English 
Martyrologe, by I. W. P. (John Wilson, Priest ?), 
3rd ed. 1672, under the 13th July occurs the fol- 
lowing : — 

“ At Minster, in the Ile of Thanet in Kent, the deposi- 
tion of S, Mildred, Virgin, daughter to Mervaldus, King 
of Mercia, who contemning the vanities of the world in 
her tender years, went over into France, and there dedi- 





The use of the Kalendar | 


“ Librum cum | 


The authorities referred to by the author are, 
Matth. Westm. an. 676 and 1011, Pol. Virg. 1. 4, 
and Joannes Molanus in add. ad Usuard. et in Indic. 
SS. Belgii. Joun W. Bone. 

The form of oath-book mentioned by Bos Prezr 
was, I believe, usual. I once had one of the fif- 
teenth century, which formerly was used in the 
city of London, with the autographs of Mr. Fleet- 
wood, the recorder, and other legal celebrities. 
There was a full calendar of saints, followed by 
the four extracts from the Gospels. It is now in 
the British Museum. J. C.J. 


CHEVIN A SURNAME. 
(3"¢ S. x. 267.) 
Possibly from the French échevin, a word for 
which we have no precise equivalent, and which 
has undergone considerable variations in meaning. 


| Whether “ mention is made in any ancient docu- 


| ments” 


| 
learned man. 


cated herself to God, in a Monastery of Virgins at Shells | 


near Paris, but afterwards returning into England, and 
gathering together seventy other Virgins, she was made 
Abbess of a new Monastery, which S. Theodore, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, had built in the Ile of Thanet, now 
called Minster, where in all sanctimony of life, she gave 
up her soul to her heavenly spouse, about the year of 
Christ six hundred threescore and four.” 

Under February 20, the same work gives, “At 
Canterbury the Translation” of the same saint. 


of the English surname Chevin (if this is 
what your correspondent means), I am unable to 
say; but the échevins' must be met with in many, 
both medieval and modern. Ménage derives the 
word from the barbarous Latin scabinus, scabineus, 
or scabinius; and this is from the old German 
scheben, now written schippe, a magistrate, a 
The first mention of échevins is 
made by Marculfus, a French monk, whose col- 
lection of legal formulz is supposed to have been 
written about the year 660; and in whom we 
find them as assessors of the count, or of his 
viguier (vicar or lieutenant), in the decision of 
causes. Under the Carlovingians they appear 
administering justice in the plaids, or public as- 
semblies; and as selected by the notables of the 
towns, confirmed by the king, and subject to the 
supervision of the royal commissaries (missi domi- 
nici). From the time of the accession of the third 
race, A.D. 987, we find the échevins as only seigneu- 
rial officers of justice, chosen and appointed by 
the great feudatories, and even shorn of a portion 
of their judicial functions. In many places they 
were now only municipal officers, counsellors, or 
assistant judges to the mayors of towns, The 
échevins of Paris were the assessors of the prévét 
des marchands, and sat with him at the Hétel-de- 
Ville. The Revolution abolished the échevins, 
and transferred their functions to the mayors and 
municipal councils. If I am not mistaken, the 
name is still retained in Belgium, answering to 
our “ mayor.” J 
Chevin as a mere English word, means, as many 
readers will know, the fish otherwise called chub— 
perhaps a less probable origin of the surname. 
Joun W. Bone. 


This is one of the names of the river fish com- 
| monly called the chub, and is derived from the 
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French chevanne. The word may be found in Izaak 
Walton. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner, 

Without attempting to give H. G. the deriva- 
tion of this surname, I wish to give him the in- 
formation that it isa Derbyshire name, and that in 
that county there is a high hill called Chevin. 
This hill is at Milford, in the parish of Duffield, 
and is tunnelled by the Midland Railway between 
the Duffield and Belper stations. Several families 
of the name of Chevin reside in Derbyshire. 

LLEWELLYNN Jewitt, F.S.A. 

Derby. 


ALLEGED ARMOUR-PLATED SHIP IN 1530. 
(3"4 S. x. 244.) 

I have a great doubt of newspaper paragraphs 
wherever they may be derived from, and | have 
long since expressed my — of them in the 
columns of this Journal. am sorry to say that 
I have again to prove the untruth of one lately 

ublished here under the above reference. Hav- 
ing the French translation of Bosio (par J. Bau- 
doin, Paris, 1629,) on my shelf I took it down, 
and I here give the very words referring to what 
has been called the armour-plating : — 

* Elle avoit quatre couvertes hors de l’eaux, & deux dans 
Yeau revestués de plomb, & les bouchons de bronze que 
ne gastoient point le plomb comme le fer, & qui s’appli- 
quoient si proprement que les canons de toute une armee 
ne l’eussent sceu mettre & fonds.” 

Not content with this translation, I went to the 
original Italian, and found it very honestly ren- 
dered in the above words. It is thus: — 

“ Haveva ella sei coperte, delle quali, due ne stavano 
sotto acqua, & erano di piombo, con gli stopparoli di 
bronzo, i quali non consumano il piombo come fa il ferro, 
in tal maniera accommodate, ch’ era impossibile il poterla 
mai cacciare in fondo, ancorche tutte I’ artigliarie d’ un 
armata, contra sparate se le fossero.* 

There is not a word here about a cuirass “de 
plomb pour Ja défendre contre les boulets.” Lead, 
in fact, would be much softer and more easily 
pierced by bullets than the wood of which the 
vessel was built. Both the French and Italian 
state that the carrack had six decks—four above 
and two underneath the water, and these last two 
were lined with lead. Bosio, who knew nothing 
of maritime affairs, goes on to say that the lead 
protected her from being sunk by artillery, but 
this is nonsense; the artillery of an armada could 
not touch the bottom of the vessel beneath the 
water ; the lead was just put on as a sheathing to 
protect the ship’s bottom from worms, in the 
same manner as thin sheets of copper are now put 
on our vessels’ bottoms. The priestly pirates of 


* Dell Istoria della Sacra Religione et Illustrissima 
Militia di 8. Gio. Gierosol, Di Jacomo Bosio. Roma, 
1621. Pt. m1, p. 150. 


St. John had here, in observing that iron con- 
sumed lead under water, an excellent clue to the 
wonders of electricity; but they were too busy 
murdering, robbing, and enslaving the wretched 
Turks, for the glory of God and their own beneiit, 
to follow up the trace thus actually brought 
beneath their very noses. Well might Al Mak- 
bari, an Arabian writer, address Malta as — 

“ That accursed island, from the neighbourhood of which 
whoever escapes may well say that he has deserved 
favour; that dreaded spot, which throws its deadly shade 
on the pleasant waters; that den of iniquity; that place 
of ambush, which is like a net to ensnare all Moslems 
who sail the sea,” 

Another instance of persons writing on a sub- 
ject of which they can possibly know nothing 
whatever, occurs in a late number (3" S. x. 
291). There we are asked what is meant by a 
Sainte Barbe. “Can it be a tower, by the side 
of which St. Barbara is always represented—a sort 
of raised poop?” Now, in either the French or 
Italian description of the vessel, the Sainte Barbe 
is not once mentioned. The word has been added 
by the newspaper paragraphist. But in France, 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, and even among the Le- 
vantine Greeks, the powder-magazine, in either a 
ship or fortress, is called a St. Barbe or Santa 
Barbara. I have seen powder handled in an exceed- 
ingly careless manner under the protection of a 
little image of the saint, quite undistinguishable 
in my eyes from a penny doll. Her emblem—I 
believe that is the proper term—is a live shell or 
hand-grenade smoking in her right hand, just as 
is represented on the button of a grenadier’s 
jacket. I have asked a hundred times whether 
she was called after the magazine, or the magazine 
was called after her, but I have never received a 
satisfactory answer. I have been told that she 
was the inventress of gunpowder, but I do not 
believe it. As A. A. is collecting all the infor- 
mation possible as to her ancient family, I hope 
he will let us know how, in the name of wonder, 
she became connected with a powder-magazine. 

WILLIAM PINKERTON. 

Sarnte-BarBe (3 8, x. 291.)—In reply to 
A. A.’s query as to what the sainte-barbe was in 
the lead-plated ship of war, being but a lands- 
man I confine myself to quoting the following :— 

“ Sainte-barbe, n. f. (nav.) gun-room.” — “ Sainte- 
barbe, endroit du vaisseau ot: l’on met la poudre; la 
chambre ou les canonniers se tiennent, du coté de la 
poupe.” 

For an account of the legend of St. Barbara, I 
would refer your correspondent to an interesting 
and tasteful little volume, Zhe Calendar of the 
Anglican Church illustrated (Oxford, J. H. Parker, 
1851). Alban Butler, who prefers historic fact 
to poetic fiction, tells us that “her history is ob- 
scured by a variety of false acts,” and says not a 
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word relevant to the present question. Her prayers | 
are, or were, especially asked for in Catholic coun- | 


tries against “subitaneam et improvisam mor- 
tem”—a fact which appears to have a bearing 
upon the origin of the term sainte-barbe, as used 
on board ship : — 


“ She occupied,” says the Calendar above cited, “ among 
female saints the same position as St. George among the 
other sex, and was regarded as the patroness of knights 
and chivalry ; in later times she became the patroness 
of [ those, I presume, who were most exposed to danger 
from | fire-arms and gunpowder: from these causes we 
often meet with her on suits of armour and field-pieces ; 
and in later paintings she has cannon at her feet. . 
The only church named in her honour in England is 
Ashton-under-Hill, Gloucestershire.” 


Joun W. Bone. 


I have no doubt that the Sainte-Barbe was an 


(8°¢ S. X. Ocr. 27, 66. 





observation, the following particulars of one at 
Lynch, near Dunster, Somerset, of which I be- 
lieve no mention has been made by any topo- 
grapher. The present tenant has used it as a 
barn for thirty-two years, but knows nothing of 
its history. 

Its dimensions are: length inside, 32 ft. 9 in. ; 
outside, 36 ft. 4in.; width inside, 15 ft. 9 in.; 
outside, 18 ft. 11 in. ; width of east window, 4 ft. 
9in.; of north and south windows, 3 ft. each ; 
of north and south doorways, 2 ft. 11 in. each; 
of west doorway, 3 ft.6in. There is a bracket 
on each side of the east window. The style is 
perpendicular. The timbers of the roof are in 


| good preservation, and bear carved bosses at their 


image of St. Barbara, particularly as itis mentioned | 
immediately after the large chapel of which it pro- | 


bably formed a devotional ornament. It must be 
remembered that St. Barbara is occasionally re- 
— with cannon, as the patroness of artil- 
ery; and she is also invoked for preservatiop 


from an unprovided death. In both characters, 


her image would be likely to find a place in the | 


chapel of an iron-clad vessel of war. F.C. H 





The sainte-barbe is merely the powder-magazine | 


in a man-of-war. In France, Sainte-Barbe is the 
patron saint of artillerymen, hence the name. 


J. Pa. B. 


PRELATE MENTIONED BY Grppon (3 S, x. 
16.) — I am glad to find my Warburtonian hypo- 
thesis supported by such authorities as F. C. H. 
and Mr. Crosstry; and I am sorry to find 
J. S. W. had so little basis for his assertions as 
to the many previous attempts to identify this 
prelate, and the fact of some having deemed the 
story to be a fabrication. Had the question ex- 
cited as much attention as he thinks, f can hardly 
believe that, after being asked many years ago in 
“N. & Q.,” it would have remained unanswered 
till now. 

As some aid to the recovery of Bishop Horne’s 
letter, I would mention that his biographer, Jones 
of Nayland, left (Gent. Mag., Ixx. 186) a son 
John beneficed in Essex. If Ais present represen- 
tatives can be found (he may have a son yet 
living), the letter may be in their hands, It was 
written by Horne to a “ W.5.,” who probably 
would be (see “N. & Q.,” 3°, x. 47) William 
Stevens. CYRIL. 


Ancrent Carpets (1* 8, vii. 185.)—There are 
many of these scattered about the country, some 
degraded into farm buildings, others in ruins; 
and it is desirable that some record should be 
made, ere it is too late, of these memorials of an- 
As a beginning I give, from personal 


cient piety. 


| for his reading it ‘‘ Corpus Xti College,” 


intersections. There is no bell turret, and no 
exterior ornament except a carved finial at the 
west, and a cross at the east, end of the ridge of 
the roof. 

Some note might be made also of those chapels 
which have been pulled down in living memory. 
Within the last twenty years or so, there was one 
at a very old house at Shibden, near Halifax, called 
Lower Well Royd, or (more anciently, and per- 
haps on account of the chapel) Godly. The road 
past the place is still called Godly Lane. The 
roof of this chapel is said to have been decorated 
with carved armorial bearings. CYRIL. 


Monoeram orn Cypuer (3 8, x. 274.)—I feel 
an interest in the solution of this puzzle, although 
it was originally submitted to the readers of 
“N, & Q.,” by F. M.S. (38'S. x. 147), and not 
as Mr. KeRsLAKE appears to understand, by me; 
and should be much obliged to the last-named 
gentleman, if he would kindly state the grounds 
or refer 
to any extant examples, or any facts or authorities 
that support this interpretation. 

Joun W. Bone. 


Apvutt Baptism sy Inwerston, AND Font 
SUITABLE THERETO (3° S. x. 280.) — There was, 
and may-be is to this day, in the church of St. 
Lawrence, Reading, a baptistery under some of 
the pews. Some few years ago a family of 
Quakers, desiring to be admitted into the church 
by baptism by immersion, the pews were removed, 
the baptistery filled with water, and the converts 
baptised. 

A year or two ago a lady was immersed in 
Trinity Church, Marylebone; I believe by the 
present rector. A large bath was, I think, then 
used for the purpose. R. H. A. B. 


Somewhat more than twenty years ago, when I 
was officiating at Scarborough as volumteer curate, 
an adult applied for baptism ; and, having scruples 
as to baptism by sprinkling, made it an especial 
request that she might be baptised by immer- 
sion. The matter, according to rubric, was re- 
ferred to the archbishop; and with his sanction, a 
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large tub was introduced into the vestry, and the 
candidate duly baptised by immersion therein. 
The Rey. W. L. Metcalf, at that time curate in 
charge, was the clergyman officiating. 

J. C, ATKINSON. 

Danby in Cleveland. 

It may, I think, be safely said that no font in 
existence could be used for adult baptism. Most 
of the baptisteries abroad, originally used for 
adults, have become churches: that of S. Gio- 
vanni in Fonte, at Rome, however, has the bath 
part still existing. The only church I know 
which could accommodate an adult, is the new 
one of Ebbw Vale, Monmouthshire. P. E. M. 

In the new church of St. Mary, Aberdare, 
consecrated by the present Bishop of Llandaff, 
there is a handsome stone font; and at the base 
of it are three steps, 2 feet 6 inches wide, leading 
down into a neat and well tiled space, 6 feet 
6 inches in length, 4 feet wide, and 2 feet deep, 
with coping extra. The apparatus to fill it with 
water, for baptismal purposes, appears to be in 
good order; but I am told (Oct. 17, 1866) that, 
up to this date, there has been no application for 
total immersion on baptism. There is, however, 
a very numerous congregation of Baptists in the 
parish. ' 


Tae “ Great Norrork Wixpow: Kine Jonn 
sientne Maena Cuarra” (3"4 8. x. 268.)—It is 
in the Barons’ Hall at Arundel Castle. The 

rincipal figure is a portrait of Charles Duke of 
Norfolk (ob. 1815); the attendant page carrying 
his helmet is Henry Howard, Esq. of Greystoke ; 
the Master of the Knights Templars, a portrait of 
Captain Morris; and the Lord Mayor of London, 
one of Henry Christian Combe, Esq. See the 
window further described in Tierney’s History of 





Arundel, 1834, i. 85. It was designed by James 
Lonsdale, and painted on glass by J. Backler ; and 
the engraving mentioned by W. H.S. was engraved 
to accompany its exhibition in London, where I 
remember seeing it, in my boyhood. J.G.N. 
One of the windows at Arundel Castle, much 
thought of when executed and put up by Backler, 
but now consigned to oblivion. It contained 
many portraits, including the duke of the time, 
and the lord mayor of London. G. 8. 


Human Skin Tannen (3" §, ix. 256, 309; x. 
277.)—From an old description of the contents of 
the museum, University, Leyden, I cull the fol- 
lowing items : — 

“Two human skins, one male, the other female, pre- 
pared and tanned like leather, and a pair of shoes made of 
such leather. Another human skin dressed as parch- 
ment,” 

“A shirt made of the entrails of a man.” 

From the Liverpool Albion of Oct. 3, 1859, I 
have this cutting : — 


“An officer of the marine infantry, who commanded 
the penitentiary of St. Mary a la Comté, lately died of 
diseases contracted at that insalubrious station. The in- 
ventory of the objects he left behind him comprised a very 
curious cuirass with straps and other accessories, On 
examination, it proved to be of human skin. A convict 
had died whose breast was covered with extremely beau- 
tiful tattooing. The commandant of the station knew 
this, and had the man flayed before he was buried. For 
a moment it was thought that this human relic would 
have been put up for auction with the officer’s other ef- 
fects ; but fortunately it occurred to somebody that it was 
rather too disgusting. It was known that the officer had 
worn the cuirass several times when fencing with his 
comrades.”—Letter from French Guiana. 

R. W. Hacxwoop. 


QUOTATIONS WANTED (3 S. x. 290.) — The 
quotation No. 3, “Quam (or quum) literaturam 
non cognovi,” is from Psalm LXX. In te Domine 
speravi. The first word is Quoniam, and the pas- 
sage reads thus; “Quoniam non cognovi littera- 
turam.” Verse 15. F. C. H. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS (3 S, x. 267.)— 
Seedlip or lop is the vessel in which the sower 
carries the seed. R. W. W. 


London Institution. 


Tae Cave or ADULLAM AND Sir Water Scott 
(3** S. x. 279.)—All idea of novelty or originality 
in the recent political application of the story of 
the Cave of Adullam must now be dissipated by 
several instances which have been pointed out of its 
similar political application in the Waverley Novels. 
The allusion, indeed, seems to have been ever pre- 
sent in the mind of Sir Walter Scott. Two 
examples of its use by him have been given in 
“N. & Q.”—one in Waverley, and the other in 
Old Mortality ; and another example in Red Gaunt- 
let had previously been noted in the Pall Mail 
Gazette of the 2nd instant. 

Of these examples, by far the most complete 
and direct in application, as well as the earliest in 
point of time, is that in the primus ipse of these 
novels— Waverley itself, as quoted by Mr. Davis 
in “N. & Q.” of the 6th instant: but it is a singu- 
lar coincidence that the same quotation from 
Waverley was sent to the Pall Mall Gazette by the 
present writer on the 26th of last month; and 
although it was then disregarded by that journal, 
yet a few days afterwards (the 2nd instant) there 
was inserted in its stead the more obscure and 
indirect example from Red Gauntlet. 

That these several identifications should come 
all at once from so many different quarters proves 
at least that the Waverley Novels have not as yet 
become obsolete reading. ARCTURUS. 

Oct. 8. 

OstricH Featuer Baner(3"4S. x. 39,239, 271.) 
There can be no doubt that the three feathers in 
my father’s family crest rise between two ele- 
phants’ trunks. These are painted accurately, and 


| the opening at the mouth of each is unmistakeably 
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: 
that of the extremity of the elephant’s proboscis. | 


Besides, the heraldic description accompanying 
the full coat of arms plainly designates them as 
such, as indeed they have always been considered. 
F. C. H. 

Gooss-erass (3" 8S. x. 268.) — More than one 
plant is called by this name. The Aster albiflo- 
rus, or “starwort,” with its hard rough leaves 
and pure white flowers, so conspicuous in spring, 
is by some called “ goose-grass, ’ though I could 
never learn why. The Galium aperine, or com- 
mon “cleavers,” is also called in botanical books 
pron e-gTass.” 
Curnsert Bene, the Potentilla argentea or Anse- 
rina, is known by the English names of “silver- 
weed,” “ wild-tansey,” “ goose-tansey,” and also 
“ goose-grass.”” Of the Galium aperine, Dr. Thorn- 
ton says that it is chopped up and given to gos- 
lings, who devour it greedily; while grown-up 
geese refuse it. But I have never found, in any 
botanical work, why the “ wild-tansey ” is called 


“goose-grass.” It seems, however, to have borne’ 


that name long years ago in other countries. For 
its German name, Génsgarbe, in Old German Gen- 
serich, clearly points to the same derivation. In 
a very old German herbal, an infusion of it is re- 
commended for the cure of giddiness and catarrhal 
affections; but there is no allusion to the virtues 
which the old cottager attributed to it. 
F. C. H. 


Tompstones in CHancets (3" S, x. 225, &c.) 
A discussion of the evil done, not only to indivi- 
dual families but also to the public in general, by 
the wanton destruction of these historical records 
has been already carried on in the pages of 
“N, & Q.” under the heading “Mutilation of 
Sepulchral Memorials.” Page after page may 
easily be written on this subject, but what good 
can itdo? If our old monuments are to be saved 
from the destroying hands of modern so-called 
church restorers, it behoves us to act, not to talk; 
to bite, not to bark. The law is plain; it needs 
only to be enforced. Let those interested in the 
preservation of the sepulchral monuments of this 
country each subscribe his mite to a “Defence 
Fund,” to be applied to prosecuting some of the 
worst cases of this kind of Vandalism, and we 
shall soon have no cause to complain of the fur- 
ther devastation of these records of departed 
worth. 

For my own part, I may add, that nothing 
would give me more pleasure than to assist in 
any way in my power to promote so desirable an 
object, and I therefore append my name and ad- 
dress. Grorer W. Marsmare. 

4, Middle Temple Lane. 


Arms or Wiixes (2™ §. xii. 525; 3° S.i. 216, 
318, 415.) — The arms of Wilkes were, I believe, 
chased on the cup presented to him by the city of 


But the plant alluded to by | 


London in 1772. An engraving of this cup is in the 
44th vol. of the Gentleman’s Magazine. On the 
| upper part are the arms of the city, and on an 

oval medallion below is a basso-relievo of “ the 
| death of Julius Cesar.” Beneath this is the fol- 
| lowing motto from Churchill : — 

“ May every tyrant feel 
The keen, deep searchings of a patriot’s steel!” 

The arms of Wilkes probably occupied a place 
on the side of the vase not shown, corresponding 
with those of the city of London. In the engray- 
ing they are represented separately. The tinc- 
tures are not indicated, therefore my blazonry 
must be imperfect, ..... a chevron between 
three birds’ heads erased ..... 

Morson and Stephenson of Ludgate Hill were 
the makers of this sumptuous ornament. Does it 
still exist, or has it passed to the melting-pot ? 

_— K. PD. E. 

Tae Barsarovs(?) Dianect or YORKSHIRE 
(3"¢ S. ix. 544; x. 275.)—I venture, as being a 
“southron ” who is an admirer and student of the 
northern dialect, to reply to the question put by 
Mr. WetHeReLt. In the first place, as the quo- 
tation is neither quite correctly given nor rightly 
applied, I here transcribe it again. In speaking 
of the English in general, the writer says: — 

“Netheles by commixyon and medlynge, first with 
Danes and afterward with Normans in many thynges, 
the countree langage is appayred [injured|. For some 
vse straunge wlaffynge, chythryng, harryng, garryng, 
and grysbytynge......... All the langages of the 
Northumbres, and specyally at Yorke is so sharpe, slyt- 
tynge, frotynge, and vnshape, that we sothern men maye 
vnneth [hardly | vnderstande y* langage. I suppose y® 
cause be that they be nyghe to the alyens y* speke 
straungely. And also by-cause that the kynges of Eng- 
lond abyde and dwelle more in the south countree than 
in the northe countre. The cause why they abyde more 
in the southe countre than in the north countre is by- 
cause that there is better corne-londe, more people, moo 
noble Cytees, and moo prouffytable hauenes in the south 
countree than in the north.” — Trevisa’s Translation of 
Higden’s Polychronicon, lib. 1. cap. lix., fol. lv., recto. 

It hence appears that the “ wlaffynge,” &c., is 
not attributed to the northern men in particular, 
though it is possible, judging from what the 
writer says afterwards, that they are meant. And 
| now for the interpretation. Wlaffynge is probably 
| indistinctness in s ech (compare wilatfer, one who 
| speaks indistinctly); chythryng is chattering or 
| dines (to chitter also means to tremble, shiver); 
harryng is snarling like a dog, whence r is called 
the dog’s letter ; yarryng means chirping or chat- 
} 
] 
| 
} 


tering ; and grysbytynge is gnashing with the teeth. 
Also slyttynge is cleaving or piercing ; whilst the 
proper meaning of frotynge is rubbing (French, 
Frotter), and hence grating, harsh, or rough. All 
the rest is, I think, intelligible. 
Watrer W. SKeat. 
| rest Covstys (3" S, x. 179.)—Some time ago 
I visited an asylum where a large number of idiots 
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were taken care of, and was informed that a very 
large proportion were the children of first cousins. 
There were also a considerable number of the 
children of Quakers. The superintendent, who was 
a man of great ability, referred this fact to a some- 
what similar reason: that there are so few Quaker 
families that the intermarriages are frequent. 
° A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

THAckERAY’s “ Enerisn Humovrists” (3 §. 
x. 245.) — Fully agreeing with all C. says as to 
the excellent “ halfcrown’s-worth” which this 
charming essay affords the holiday rambler, I must 
echo his complaint as to the careless manner in 
which it was printed. My errata are from the 
small pocket-edition; they do not exist in the 
larger 8vo. Thackeray is quoting Boileau’s ode 
on the capture of Namur: — 

“ Accourez chastes nymphes du Permesse.” 


The printer, unacquainted with Permessus, alters 
the supposed misprint into “ Parnasse.” 

In Lecture 5, Hogarth is made to say that he 
painted two Scripture stories, the “ Pool of Be- 
thesda ” and the “Good Samaritan,” with features 
seven feet high. A truly Brobdingnagian scale ! 
The word in the larger edition is correctly printed 
“ figures.” AYDEE. 


Aztecs (3" S, x. 249.)—In a late number 
I see a 


uestion from PromeruEvs about the | 
Aztec children, and on the next page an allusion | 


Sarap (3 §, x. 178, &c.)—This word as applied 
to raw vegetables is no doubt the Italian insalata, 
that which is salted. The rule for making their 
salad is often cited in a rhyming distich — 

“ Insalata, 
Ben salata, 
Molt’ ogliata, 
Poe’ acetata,” 


| Salads with sugar and without oil would be con- 


sidered something worse than heretical. In the 
excellent dictionary of Cormon and Manni, the 


| word salade, as applied to a helmet, is given as 


to them in drawing an ethnological argument. | 


The true story of those deformed beings exhibited 
in England some years ago was, I thought, better 
known on this side of the Atlantic. 

They belong to the hybrid race called “ Sambo,” 
that is, a cross between the American Indian and 
Negro. They are the children of Innocente Bur- 
gos, and Martina Espina his wife. They were 
born in the village of Decora, in the province of 
San Miguel, San Salvador, where their mother is 
still living or was two years ago. 

A travelling Spaniard (of old Spain), named Ra- 
mon Selva, professed to take an interest in them, 
and proposed to their mother to take them to 
the United States to cure their imbecility. Hav- 
ing thus got possession of them, he sold them to 
an American named Morris, who accompanied the 
party in England. 

The trick is not likely to “ draw ” again, or there 
would be no lack of similar Aztecs. Their fea- 
tures were the common “Sambo” type, and a 
thousand idiots precisely similar might be found 
in San Salvador and Guatemala. I may mention 
that even their Indian blood has no connection 
with the Aztecs, as the aborigines of San Salva- 
dor belong to the Quiché family. 

FRED. Bore. 


Bebington. 


“ celata, sorta di caschetto.” Celare is of course 
to conceal, to cover. It is, therefore, very pro- 
bable that the salade of the French as applied 


| to a casque is derived from the celata of the 


Italians. A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 

Gop Srrep (3" 8S. x. 134, 236, 278.) —One of the 
early forms of this phrase is the well-known agri- 
cultural motto, “ May God speed the plough.” 
That this is a pious ejaculation, uttered in its 
serious meaning, there can be little doubt. One 
of the significations of the Anglo-Saxon word 
sped is assistance. In the Hymnarium (Cotton. 
Jul. A. 6), “bringe sped us” is “ fer opem nobis.” 
As our “good bye” means “may God be with 
you,” so it would seem “good speed ” means, not 
“make haste,” but “may God assist you.” 

A. A, 

Poets’ Corner. 

Fifty or sixty years ago the words “ God speed 
em weel” were used in the same way in every 
respect at Winterton, Lincolnshire, and rr 
it was not an uncommon practice. + oe 


“Dear Jor” (3S, x. 248.) — This probably 
is an allusion to a once famous "book of jokes, 
called Dear Joy’s Jests, Lady Betty simply means 
“T was just thinking you were joking with me.” 

Poets’ Corner, 

Deatu oF Dr. Darwin (3™ S. x. 268.) — Ac- 
cording to Miss Seward (Life of Darwin, p. 422) 
and the Gentleman’s Magazine (May, 1802, p. 473), 
he died on Sunday, April 18. If so, the following 
letter (Memoirs of R. L. Edgeworth, ii. 263,) is 
misdated, or the P.S. is an error. The former is 


| much the more probable : — 


“Priory, near Derby, April 17, 1802. 
“ Dear Edgeworth, 
“T am glad to find that you still amuse yourself with 

mechanism, in spite of the troubles of Ireland. 

“The use of turning aside, or downwards, the claw of 
a table, I don’t see; as it must then be reared against a 
wall, for it will not stand alone. If the use be for car- 
riage, the feet may be shut up like the usual brass feet 
of a reflecting telescope. 

“ We have all been now removed from Derby about a 
fortnight to the Priory, and all of us like our change of 
situation. We have a pleasant house, a good garden, 
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ponds full of fish, and a pleasing valley somewhat like 
Shenstone’s—deep, umbrageous, and with a talkative 
stream running down it. Our house is near the top of 
the valley, well screened by hills from the east and north, 
and open to the south, where, at four miles distance, we | 
see Derby tower. 

“ Four or more strong springs rise near the house, and 
have formed the valley, which, like that of Petrarch, may | 
be called Valchiusa, as it opens, or is shut, at the situa- | 
tion of the house. I hope you like the description, and 
hope farther, that yourself and any part of your family 
will some time do us the pleasure of a visit. 

“ Pray tell the authoress that the water-nymphs of our 
valley will be happy to assist her next novel. 

“My bookseller, Mr, Johnson, will not begin to print 
the Temple of Nature till the price of paper is fixed by 
Parliament. I suppose the present duty is paid * * * *” 

At these words Dr. Darwin’s pen stopped. | 

- What follows was written on the opposite side of | 
the paper by another hand : — 
“ Sir,— 

“This family is in the greatest affliction. I am 
truly grieved to inform you of the death of the invaluable | 
Dr, Darwin. Dr. D. got up apparently in health ; about | 
eight o'clock he rang the library bell. The servant, who 
went, said he appeared fainting. He revived again; 
Mrs, Darwin was immediately called. The Doctor spoke 
often, but soon appeared fainting, and died about nine 
o'clock, P.M. 

“P.S, This letter was begun this morning by Dr. Dar- 
win himself.” 

It is not generally known that the views on the 
development of life, which have been made popu- 
lar by Mr. Darwin’s work on The Origin of 
Species, are entirely due to his grandfather, Dr. 
Darwin. For proof of this see A Sketch of the 
Life and Works of Erasmus Darwin, published 
by Lewis, 136, Gower Street. D. 


Comte DE Rorz (3*S. ix. 390.)—The object of 
my query headeg “ Bath Cathedral” was to ascer- 
tain whether the Comte de Roye’s gravestone was | 
erected after the death of his son, the Earl of | 
Lifford—in which case the “ Liffort” title might 
have been inserted in the epitaph through mis- | 

| 





apprehension. I now observe, in the Ells Corre- 
spondence (published by Lord Dover), a letter 
written from London, July 23, 1687, to John 
Ellis in Dublin, with a paragraph beginning: 
“The reason why the Comte de Roy is made an | 
Irish Baron,” &e. I conclude that the Count | 
obtained the King’s letter creating him Baron 
Lifford, but no patent followed. The epitaph was | 
copied by Misson in or before 1698. 
Davin C, A. Aenew. | 
Wigtown. 
Forsury (3 S. x. 229, 277.) — Forbury, For- | 
rabury, Farrabury, Fotherbury,—the name of the | 
smallest parish in Cornwall. Norden calls it — 
“ A mayor town, the meanest and poorest that can beare 


the name of a town, much less of an incorporation, for it | 
consisteth but of two or three houses. It hath been of | 


more importance, as appeareth by the ruins ; but the fall | 


of Tintagel and Bothreaux castles hath been the over- 
throw of this and many others upon the coast.” 


Davies Gilbert says : — 


“It probably owes its existence to the monastic esta- 
blishment in the adjoining parish of Minster, with which, 


| as a benefice, it has long been consolidated.” 


Hals says its name is Saxon, signifying “the far 
off,” or “ the beautiful burying-place.” . This may 


| assist Mr. J. B. Davres in arriving at a correct 
| derivation of the word. 


TRETANE. 


Josepn Carn (3° S. viii. 167, 228, 278.) —In 
my note on this subject, at the reference first 
given, 1 stated that the Secretary of State for 
War had directed the officer commanding the 
troops at Honduras to cause a strict investigation 
to be made into the identity of this person, and 
to endeavour to ascertain what is his true age ; 
and I promised to communicate the result. Cir- 
cumstances have prevented my doing so until now. 
I regret to state, that the result of the investiga- 
tion is not so conclusive and satisfactory as I 
hoped it might have been. The officer command- 
ing reports that there can be no doubt that the 
man now in receipt of the pension is the same 
soldier who was discharged the service on the 
disbanding of the 5th W. I. Regiment in 1817; 
and he supports this statement by the certificates 
of several officers and other persons who have 
known the man for various periods extending 
back to 1832. There is, however, no direct proof 
of age. The records of the War Office show him 
to have been fifty-seven years of age when dis- 
charged, which would make him now 106. 

In the absence of more direct evidence, I have 


| endeavoured to ascertain when he was first borne 


on the muster-rolls as a private. In this I have 
completely failed. There is not, in the archives 
of the War Office, any information whatever of a 
corps styled the “Guerriers du Nord ;” and on 
referring, through the courtesy of Mr. Carter, to 
the returns of the corps engaged at the battle of 
Mirebalais, it is found that the “Guerriers du 
Nord” are not mentioned; but there is a corps 
described as the “‘ Chasseurs de Noir,” which was 
probably the corps to which Cain belonged. This 
corps is supposed to have been a local corps in the 
French service at St. Domingo. The rolls con- 
tain the names of the officers only, who all bear 
French names; and, consequently, the English 


| military archives contain no information beyond 


what is stated on Joseph Cain’s discharge paper 

as to his age. He still lives, and draws his 

pension. Joun MACLEAN. 
Hammersmith. 


Sr James Cattnorre (3" 8, x. 259.) — See 
Burke’s Peerage, under “ Calthorpe,” where it is 
stated, “Sir James Calthorpe was knighted by 
Cromwell in 1656; he married the daughter of 
Sir Robert Reynolds, Knight.” BB. FP: BD. 
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Stepney Parisu (3* S, x. 291.)—By a fiction | Dromore printed his popular volumes has long been a 


of law, acts done at sea are represented as done on 
the Royal Exchange in London. But no -_ 
fiction was needed in the case of a child born a 
sea, because it belonged to its father’s —_ if 
legitimate ; and if not, to the mother’s. The pre- | 
valence of the saying doubtless originates in the 
great number of seamen who have their residence 
in Stepney. T. J. Buckton. 


| 


TrtLeE oF Magesty (3S. vii. 37.)—Henry VIIL. | 
was the turning-point. If Historicus will take 
up his Shakespeare, no indifferent authority on a 
historical question, he will find that, in Scene 4, 
Act I., of /lenry VIIL., the Queen says, “ Thank | 
your Majesty”; a short time afterwards, Wolsey 
says, “ Please your Highness.” Again, in "Scene 4, 
Act IL, Wolsey himself says, “ I know your Ma- 
jesty has always loved her.” HowbeEn. 


Miscellancous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Goethe’s Letters to Leipzig Friends. Edited by Professor 
Otto Jahn. Trowked by Robert Slater, Junr. With 
Three Lithographic Portraits. (Longman.) 

Although not the object of quite so much hero-worship | 
in England as in Germany, the admirers of the great | 
poet of Weimar are very numerous in this country; and 
to such of them as are not masters of the tongue in which 
Goethe wrote, this little volume, which is a translation 
of the memorials of Goethe’s early youth, which were | 
given to the world on the occasion of the Festival held in 


| sealed book to students of our national poetry. We 


are happy to announce, however, that the Early English 
| Text Society have at length obtained permission to make 


| a transcript of it; so that we may shortly hope to see 


such an edition of the curious and interesting poems con- 
tained in it as may satisfy the requirements of modern 
scholarship. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of thefollowing Books, to be sent direct 
to the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
resses are given for that purpose: — 
Missate Avoustexse. Large folio, Meyer. 
Books in Embroidered Binding: 
Wanted by Rev. J. C. Tackwon 5, 5, Chsthem Place East, 
ac 


| Ma. ano Mas. 8. C. Hact's Ineranp. Illustrated. In good condition. 


Wanted by Mr. J. B. Jell, Lawrie Park, Sydenham, Kent. 


Bratsa Heoraica, sine punctis. Forster. 2 Vols. ito. Oxon. 17%. 
Bracxstons's Commentanies, edited by Kerr. 4 Vols. 8vo. 


Wanted by Afr. E. Johnson, Bookseller, Cambridge. 


Heames Tatsmecisres : Praanver. 
O'Bairx's Rounn Towens. 

Lane's Anastan Nionts. Vol. IT. Original. 
Peren Sreany. Any vf his Works. 
Wareen on Ixrenmanntace. 


Wanted by Mr. Thomas Millard, 38, Ludgate Hill, City. 


Game's Farny Tares. 2 Vols. 


Arnanian Nieuts. 5 Vols. Smirke" s plates. 
Rrrson's Orrice or a Constante. 

Bunns's Menay Muses. 

Mas. Beun's Prays. 4 Vols. 1724. 





Newspaper Cuttings. Any collection. 


Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bpchastier. So Conduit Strect, 
Bond Street, Lundon, 


fotices to Correspondents. 


A iejores"" an In Rogers's Human Life you will find “ Not dead, but 


his honour in 1849, will be very acceptable. It contains, in | & fore bef "and in Ebenczer Elliott's Excursion, “ Not lost, but gone 


addition, some early correspondence which, from its cha- 
racter, can be more relied upon for accuracy than Goethe’s | 
own account as furnished in his autobiography written 
at a later period of his life, when time had blended some- 
what indistinctly in his memory the incidents referred to. 


Papers on the Authenticity of the Paston Letters communi- 


olen share inthe adventures of Dombey & 
| to most readers, jor our mo‘to* When found make a note of. 


A.J. Weare indebted to that practical gitengher. Captain Cuttle, 
mare know n, presume, 





Cant B. The is by Thomas Campbell, entitled “ The Turkish 
“y? * See his Poetical Works, ed. 1862, p. 113. 

H. C. (Colchester.) The line is from Mrs. Hemans’ poem“ The alm 

Tree,” * see ante, p. 

E. J. Sarma , On the the origin of the word Fiasco, meaninga flask, 


cated to the Society of Antiquaries, With the Report | see"N.& Q 


of a Committee appointed to collate Vol. V. with the 
Original MSS. (J. B. Nichols & Sons.) 


Rome, shewing an Exact Conformity between Poper 
Lond. 1741, 1824; Dublin, 1811. Consult also the EAinbureh Review uf 


C. The work ‘inquired after is Dr. Conyers Middleton's Letter from 
and Paganism. 


If there be any doubts lurking in the minds of the most | /4lv.1864, p. 246; and the Dublin Keview (New Series), i. 


J. B. Jeuer (Sydevham. ) Four article oppeared in our ‘et S. vii. x. 


sceptical of historical critics as to the authenticity of the | 4.) ine epitaph = Quod Suit esse, quod es 


Paston Letters, they must assuredly be dispelled by the 


> - | tion fi his & 
publication of ‘these I apers. The first of them is a suc — y Ls 


cessful and exhaustive defence of their genuineness written 


Inqeureer. A Biography of John Readetyh of Roanoke, witha Selec- 
by Lemuel Sawyer, New York, 1811, 8vo, is in 


R. W. Hacuwoon. For the works published denying Shekpeady, 


by Mr. Bruce before the fortunate discovery of the origi- | claim to the authorship of the Plays bearing his name, see™ N. & Q.,” 
nals, from which the fifth volume of them was printed, | 2045. ii. 267, 3:0, eee ard ©. ix. 


This is followed by the valuable evidence of Mr. Almack. 
We have then the Report of the Committee appointed | li 
by the Society of Antiquaries to collate the fifth volume 
with the original MSS., and who report that the original 


59, for * 


issued in Mowracy Paars. 


Earata. — 3rd 8. P- 264, col. i. ine 4a, for “coun'cle™ read 

“couu'cle" [Couvercie): col. ii. line 3, for “ oisians read * oisiaus;" 

ne 53, for* * tems" » ee, tens;" a 57, for * ie” read “ la;" line 
read“ 





ished at noon on Friday,and is also 


“ Nores ano Qoanies”™ is 
2 Subscription for Stampep Cortes Jur 


letters are unc uestionably genuine, and that they remain | siz Months forwarded direct , i. the Publisher (including the Half- 


undefaced, uninterpolated, and untampered with. Special 


collations from Messrs. Perceval, Bond, Bruce, Burtt, aed Sraesr, Staanv, W.C., where also 
be addressed. 


iones) is lis, 4d.. which may be paid by Lost Ofice Order, 
a Strand Post Office, in favour of Witttam G. Surrn, 32, 
all Commeonications 


Franks, Hamilton, Hardy, Merivale, Nichols, Walford, | vom ru« Eorron 


and Sir F. Madden conciude the book and confirm the 
Report. The whole proceeding is highly creditable to 
the Society of Antiquaries, who have done well, as the 


ission abroad. 





“Noras & Qosaies” is regi d for t 


Rar Cons or Sevene Coro ny Da. Lococe’s Petmoniec Warens. 


“To Mr. Winnall, Bookseller, 108, High Street, Birmingham: I had 


subject i is one of general interest, to publish these Papers | pen troubled with a severe cold and a difficulty of breathing, with 


in a form accessible to the general public, 


tightness at the chest. 


Your assistant prescribed me Dr. Locock's 





Wafers, and in a few minutes the tightness of my chest had entirely 


Percy Re.iquEs.— The valuable MS. of Early Eng- | left, leaving galy odiaht cough, which Jo we oes os," eT 
. ”, . ds, aw 
lish Ballads and Romances from which the Bishop of Seekntoné tae Oe per box. Sold by all Druggiste. 
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Paper and Envelopes. 


HE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE | 


PRIC _ and CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on all orders | 
exceeding 20s. 


Good Cream-laid Note, 2s., 3s., and 4s. per ream. 
Super Thick Cream Note, 5s. 6d. and 7s. per ream. 
Super Thick Blue Note,3s. 6d, ds. 6d., and 5s. 6d. per ream. 
Outsides Hand-made Fooiscap, &s. 6d. per ream. 
Patent Straw Note, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
Manuscript Paper (letter size), ruled or lain, 4s. 6d. per re! 
rmon Paper ( various sizes), ruled or plain, 4s., 5#., ae. per ream. 
Cream or Blue Envelo 8, 48. 6d., 68. 6d., and 7 s. 6d. ‘per 1000. 
he “ Temple " Envelope, new ‘shape, high ener flap, ls. per 100. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies, engraved by the first Artists, from 5s.; 
Monogram, two otters, from 6s. 6d. ; Ditto, three letters, from 8s. 6d.; 
Address Dies, from 4s. 6d. reliminary pene Sketch, ls. cach. 
Colour Stamping (Relief), reduced to \s. per 100. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
(Late PARTRIDGE & COZENS), Manufacturing Stationers, 
192, Fleet Street, Corner of Chancery Lane. 
Il)ustrated Price List Post Free. 


HE PRETTIEST GIFT fora LADY is one of | 
JONES'S GOLD LEVERS, at lil. lis. For a GENTLEMAN, 
one at 101. 10s, Rewarded at the International Exhibition for “Cheap- 
ness of Production."’ 


Manufactory, 338, Strand, opposite Somerset House. 


LD MARSALA WINE, guemutesh the finest 
imported, free from acidity or heat, and much superior to low- 
riced Sherry (vid? Dr. Druitt on Cheap Wines). One guinea per dozen. 
x genuine really fine old Port 36s. per dozen. Terms cash. Three dozen 
rail paid.— WATSON, Wine Merchant, Fe] and 73, Great Russell 
Street, corner of Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. Established 1841. 
Full Price Lists post free on application. 

C HOICE E OL D SHERRIES.— Warranted Sywe Cadiz | 
J Wines as imported direct, soft -_ om flavoured. ‘ale, Golden, 
or Brown, 24s., 30s., 34¢., 38s., 448., x. rdozen. Terms Cash. 

Three dozen, railway carriage paid, to + in ngland and Wales. 
W. D. WATSON, Wine Importer, 72 and 73, Great Russell Street, 
corner of Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 
Established 1841. 





Full Price Lists post free on application. 


|} 





OOK-BUYERS, to whom rare, curious, and 

superior SECOND-HAND BOOKS, collected from various Pri- 

vate Libraries, are of interest, should send stamp for the Descriptive 

Satatouues. published by HENRY 8U GG, 32, Henrietta Street, Covent 
len. 25,000 Volumes on Sale. 


OR SALE.— NOTES anp QUERIES. From 
the beginning 1849 to came 1862 + With Index to First Series.= 


4to. 26 vols. uncut, 4/. 18s. 23 vols. the usual cloth ; the last 2 vols. in 
Monthly Parts, with wrappers. 


Apply by post to MR. THOMAS KERSLAKE, Bristol. 











MERICAN BOOKS. —TrRi BNER & CO., 60, 
Pate B hove .piwaye in Stock a large variety 

of L est PA MERICA in4 TITERS URE, and are receiving Weekly 
Packages from all parts of the United States. Books not in Stock can 


| be procured in about five weeks. 


(JENEALOGY and FAMILY HISTORY. — 


Authentic pedigrees deduced from the public records and private 
sources. Information given respecting armorial bearings, estates, ad- 
vowsons, manors, &c. Translations of ancient deeds and records. Ke 
searches made in the British Museum.—Address to M. DOLMAN, Esq. 
Russell Institute, Great Coram Street, Russell Square, London. 

] UDD and CO.S CHURCH HARMONIUMS, 
as supplied to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, have 
great power without harshness of tone, and are very durable. Prices 





| moderate.—Warerooms, 71, Dean Street, Soho Square. 


THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION. 
RINOLINE—LADIES should at once see 
J THOMSON’S NEW STYLE, which, light, graceful, and ele- 
gant in outline, combines comfort and economy with the very latest 
fashion. Observe the name, “ Taomsow,” and the Trade Mark,“ A 
Crows.” Sold everywhere. 


, 





PAINLESS DENTAL ATTENDANCE. 
ESSRS. GABRIEL, 56, Harley Street, Cavendish 
Square (Established 1815). The Patentees of 
OSTEO EIDON, 


the improved flexible base for Artificial Teeth without Springs ; 


fitted 
without the extraction of any stumps, and affording support to remain- 


| ing teeth. 


WARD'S PALE SHERRY 
At 36s. per Dozen, fit for a Gentleman's Table. Bottles and Cases in- 
cluded. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post-orders payable Piccadilly. 
Samples sent Free of Charge. 
CHARLES WARD and S0N, 
(Established upwards of a century), 1, Chapel Street West, 
MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 


EDGES & BUTLER, Wine Merchants, &c., 
recommend and GUARANTEE the following WINES: — 
Pure wholesome CLARET, as drunk at Bordeaux, 18s. and 24s. 
per dozen. 


I 


Png aot Spams 
Good I 
Sparkling < 

Good Dinner paherry.. 


. 240. and a perdoz. 
208, 


42s. 
24s. 
» 308. 


They invite the teas of CONNOISSEURS to their varied stock 
of CHOICE OLD PORTS consist ing of Wines of the 
ele brated vintage | 


tee, 


20s. per doz. 
8s. 


Bae. ” 


Fine old “paar ” Port, 48s. and 60s.; superior _— pe. 42s. 
48s.; Clarets of choice growths, 36s., 428., 488.,608,, 728., B4s, ei- 
mer, Marcobrunner, Rudesheimer, Steinberg, "Leibfraumilch, 608.3 | 
Johannesberger and Steinberger ,72s., 848., to 120s.; Braunberger, Grun- 
hausen, and Scharzberg, 48%. to 84s.; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 60s., 66 
78s.; very choice Champagne, 66s. 78.; fine old Sack, Malmsey, Fron- 
tignac, Vermuth, Constantia, Lachryma Christi, Imperial Tokay, and | 
other rare wines. Fine old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per doz.; 
very choice Cognac, vintage 1805 (which gamed the first ‘class gold 
medal at the Paris Exhibition of 1855), |41s. perdoz. Foreign Liqueurs 
ofevery description. On seocies of a post-o order, or reference, any 
quantity will be forwarded immediately , by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
LONDON: 155, REGENT STREET, W. 
Brighton : 30, King's Road. 
(Originally established a.p. 1667.) 


Messes. Ganarer’s Addresses are 56 (late 27), Harley Street, Caven- 
dish Square, W., and 64, Ludgate Hill (near Railway Bridge), City ; at 
Liverpool, 134, Duke Street. 


Complete Sets from 5 to 25 Guineas. 
“ We can with confidence recommend these Teeth.""—7imes. 
Gapatet's Examex Cement for restoring decayed Teeth, 5s. per box. 


\ THITE and SOUND TEETH —JEWSBURY 

& BROWN'S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. Established by 
40 years’ experience as the best preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 
The original and only genuine, |». 6d. and 2s. 6d. per pot. 


113, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER ; 
And by Agents throughout the Kingdom and Colonies. 


SPECTACLES 


PERFECTLY ADAPTED BY THE VISOMETER. 





An Instrument for rigidly ascertaining the Focal Length 
of each Eye—these very frequently differing—forming the 
only safe method for Suiting Defective Vision with Op- 
tical aid, so as to preserve the blessings of Sight to 
EXTREME OLD AGE. 


FROM PRINCIPAL SIR DAVID BREWSTER : — 


“T have seen and examined Mr. Satom's apparatus for ascertaininz 
the focal length of each eye, with the view of fitting them with suitable 
spectacles or eye-glasses, and there can be no doubt that it is weil 


adapted for those purposes."” 


Prices most moderate, 


SALOM & CO., 137, Regent Street. London, W., and 
98, Princes Street, Edinburg’. 











